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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SEND YOUR MINISTER TO BUFFALO 


E wish to commend the suggestion made by 
the editor of the Congregationalist to each 
* Congregational church that it send its pastor 
to the National Council meetings in Seattle. The 
editorgrecalls vividly “the renewed enthusiasm and 
uplift{with which he returned to his pulpit and pas- 
torate from Grand Rapids,” where he had been sent, 
expenses paid, by his parish to attend the national 
gathering. The expense of sending a man or a 
woman to Seattle will be greater, but he is convinced 
that it will abundantly pay every church to do it. 
Just as sure are we that it will pay our ministers 
to attend the sessions of our General Convention in 
Buffalo, and we know many who can not afford to go 
and who will not go unless they are sent. It is not 
too soon for parishes to make plans. The minister 
ought to know whether he is to go, expenses paid. 
We hope that a large number of our churches will 
take this wise, generous action, and then we hope that 
an even greater number of lay folk will accompany 
the ministers and make it a layman’s convention. 
* * 


BYRD THE GENTLEMAN 


DMIRAL BYRD is a great gentleman. Not 
because he wears spats, a topper and morning 
coat, and carries a cane in the Sunday parade, 

or because he can trace descent from Adam, or be- 
cause he knows the sauces which belong. He is a 
gentleman because instinctively he does the fine, 
honorable, generous, sportsmanlike thing. Attacked 
by Fokker in a book designed to strip the laurels from 
him and to give them to Balchen, he was asked by a 
newspaper for a reply. Over the long distance tele- 
phone he said: ‘I have no objection to Fokker’s 
saying that Bernt Balchen did a better job than I on 
the transatlantic flight. I have always felt that 
myself.” The same kind of comment may be found 
in Byrd’s books and heard in his lectures and in what 
he says to his friends. He is both courageous and 
generous. He is a man of iron will and of gentle 
ways. He is modest and considerate. He never yet 
has let the itch for publicity or the desire to be first 
make him imperil unnecessarily the lives of those 
in his command. 

We wish we could have a society for the propa- 

gation of gentlemen. We have wondered at times if 


chairs designed to make gentlemen ought not to be 
established in every college. 

Weare sure that ministers ought to be gentlemen. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, the making of a gentle- 
man has to start as soon as birth and possibly before. 
The more gentlemen we have the richer life becomes 
for all of us. At least it is a satisfaction to reflect 
that the world wide fame of gentlemen like Richard 
E. Byrd spreads his standards and ideals broadcast. 


* * 


A SERIES BY PETRIE 


EXT week we shall begin the publication of an 
interesting biographical series of three articles 
entitled “The Road to Rome,” by the Rev. 

John Clarence Petrie, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Memphis, Tenn. It will be followed by a 
second series, ““The Road Back Home,” or ““The Road 
from Rome.” These articles are of unusual interest, 
and may be put into a book. Mr. Petrie has the gift 
of being specific, and he knows how to use the concrete 
in an artistic, literary way. He is one of the best 
thinkers in the Universalist fellowship. On _ his 
philosophy he has built a strong religious faith. 


* * 


OUR FELLOWSHIP LAWS 


FE are glad to learn that the committee of the 
General Convention which is working on 
our laws of fellowship is making progress and 

will have a report ready for us at the Buffalo Con- 
vention. Conditions are chaotic, and to correct them 
will require the earnest co-operation of every minis- 
ter, every layman, every State Convention and the 
General Convention itself. 

The one way to cut through a mass of red tape 
once for all is to entrust all matters of fellowship to 
one committee for the whole denomination, and to 
write the fewest laws possible to control that commit- 
tee. In other words, we would state a few principles, 
and then leave the matter with a group of our wisest 
and best people. 

We are willing to admit that taking the jurisdic- 
tion away from State Conventions goes squarely 
against our political theories. We believe in less 
centralization, not more. It simply happens, how- 
ever, that, so far as we can see, there is no other prac- 
tical way out of our difficulty. 

Admitting that we are willing to take this step, 
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what principles ought to underlie the rules that we 


draft? 

1. Freedom for the committee to use its brains 
and its heart. Recognition of the fact that cases are 
individual, they can not be lumped together, and 
the main business of the committee is to get at the 
true inwardness of every application for fellowship. 

2. Standards set up should be lights for the. path- 
way of the committee, not barriers to candidates. 
For example, we might care to say that candidates 
ought to be graduates of an accredited college and of 
a theological school. That would help a committee. 
But if it is to be of service to the church, the commit- 
tee ought to turn down some men who have both de- 
grees and admit others who have neither. 

3. The one test of a candidate should be power— 
intellectual, emotional, volitional—and the one test 
of a committee should be its ability to discover power. 

4. Fellowship giving a right to vote in our 
conventions should be limited to workers in the 
Universalist denomination, and fellowship giving 
license to serve our parishes, and to be a part of our 
brotherhood, should be given on equal terms to 
qualified representatives of all denominations who 
profess our principles. 

5: Withdrawal of fellowship should be based 
on loss of interest in our church, rather than upon in- 
ability to find work as pastors or the necessity of 
earning a living in some other way. ° 

6. Dismissal from fellowship under charges 
affecting moral character should take place only after 
trial. 

Of some of these principles we shall write more in 
detail in subsequent issues. 

* * 


THAT WE MAY BE FREE 


HERE are no more moving chapters in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church than those in 
which it earned its place as the defender and 

protector of the poor and oppressed. Those who see 
only the triumph of priestcraft in the spectacle of 
an insolent tyrant waiting outside in the snow for an 
audience with a humble monk, miss altogether those 
spiritual realities upon which the life of any church, 
whatever its name or sign, depends. 

In whatever measure it be true, the charge that 
the church, or the churches, to-day is on the side of the 
privileged rather than the unprivileged is more serious 
and damaging than anything else that could be 
alleged. Should that ever become wholly true, the 
church will sink into deserved contempt and oblivion. 

To multitudes in all churches and outside of all 
churches it was heartening and inspiring when the 
Methodist Episcopal Bishops made their ringing 
pronouncement on the social questions that grow 
more and more menacing. To that declaration must 
be added the recent action of the New England Meth- 
odist Conference at Springfield. 

Those who have been gravely concerned at the 
stupid invasion of individual rights by the police of 
our cities, and such utter suppression of proper and 
peaceful gatherings as have constantly occurred in 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia as well as in Southern textile centers, may well 
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take heart over the following resolution, which the 
Conference passed by a unanimous vote: 


We, the members of the New England Annual Con- 
ference, protest against any breach of the constitutional 
rights of free speech and free assembly by any govern- 
ment in our state, and we recommend that where such 
a breach occurs and the privilege of free assembly and 
free speech has been denied, our churches be opened. 
to such an assembly. 

We pledge our support to any and all organizations 
in their defense of constitutional rights. 

eek 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 
Y proclamation of the President, the fourteenth 
of April was recognized in the United States 
as Pan-American Day. The President, the 


Secretary of State and the Ambassador to the United 


States from Mexico spoke in the board room of the 
Pan-American Building, Washington, and the ad- 
dresses were broadcast by radio. In several colleges 
exercises were held. 

All the addresses emphasized that the Pan- 
American Union, devoted in the beginning to economic 
conditions and trade relations, now deals also with 
intellectual, cultural and social relations. It promotes 
the exchange of students, fosters courses in the col- 
leges of the United States on the literature and arts 
of our neighbors on this continent, and broadcasts 
concerts from Washington interpreting the music of 
all the Pan-American republics. 

Without any element of compulsion, depending 
solely on the feeling of responsibility in each govern- 
ment, the union of republics in North and South 
America endeavors to show the whole world. how 
governments can co-operate in peace and settle dif- 
ferences by mediation and arbitration. 

The addresses were well received and our first 
Pan-American Day seems to have been a success. 

* * 


CONVENTIONS IN BUFFALO 


N Saturday, October 17, the General Conventions 
start in Buffalo. In the evening on that date 
will be held the opening session of the General 

Sunday School Association. The next week in order 
will come the Woman’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation, the Ministers’ Meeting, and the General 
Convention itself. 

The sessions ought to be well attended. Buffalo 
is an interesting city. It is on the Canadian border 
and near important Canadian cities. It is only a 
stone’s throw from Ohio and not much farther from 
Indiana and Illinois. It is in a state that has a 
quarter of our churches and which is proud of its 
history. It is more easily reached from the South 
than most cities in the North to which the conven- 
tion might go. : 

Because there are no fights impending that we 
know of, there is no reason to suppose that the con- 
vention will not be important, full of thought about 
vital issues, marked by passion for the Kingdom of 
God. 

The fact that we are well organized, and that our 
work is going along successfully, leaves us free to de- 
vote ourselves to what ought to be the primary object 
of these gatherings, soul culture. 
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All is not going so well with the world. Other 
groups of Christians are organizing to see if the dread- 
ful evil of unemployment may not be cured. Some 
of the most thoughtful are considering the question 
as to how we can purge our present social system of its 
injustice and thus save it. We shall not forever have 
the choice between Christian stewardship and com- 
munism. Our Buffalo conventions might help us 
make right choices! Our men, our women, our young 
folks, our old folks, ought to come up to Buffalo, 
solemnly but joyously, filled with a determination to 
help the Universalist Church do its great work. 


* * 


MOVING TO WASHINGTON 

GAIN comes up the question of moving de- 
nominational headquarters to Washington. 
There is much sentiment for it. There is none 
against it—at least none that is articulate. Doubtless 
the moment that the matter becomes serious oppo- 
nents to the plan will be found. Thus it has always 
been, is and always will be world without end, and it 
is well that it is so, for such opponents sometimes 

keep us from doing foolish things. 

This time the question raised is whether the hour 
has come for the General Convention to move its 
offices to Washington. This might mean that, if it 
should go, other denominational organizations would 
follow. It might mean that they would not. So 
with the Universalist Publishing House, which con- 
trols the Christian Leader. : 

It would be easier for the General Convention 
and subsidiary organizations to be moved than for 
the Publishing House to be moved. They do not 
have any such long connection with Boston as our 
own corporation. Back of the General Convention 
isa history of having been associated with other places. 
When Dr. Atwood was General Superintendent his 
offices were in Rochester. When Dr. McGlauflin 
succeeded him the offices were in Chicago. When Mr. 
Skeels was General Secretary his offices were in Water- 
town, N. Y. Meetings of the Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention seldom are held in Boston. 
The Convention itself comes to Boston only infre- 
quently. 

The main reason that the General Convention 
established headquarters in Boston was so that all 
leading denominational agencies could get close to- 
gether, save correspondence and promote co-opera- 
tion. It has worked that way. There are obvious 
advantages to all of us in being close together. 

The main arguments for moving the General 
Convention to Washington are these: 

1. To be near the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church. 

2. To get rid of the idea that the Universalist 
Church is mainly the church of a section of the country. 

3. Washington is the National Capital and a 
national headquarters. 

4, Washington is near the South—a section 
which especially gives us an opportunity for work. 

5. From Washington it is easier to get to the 
Middle West. 

6. Washington is better for all field workers. 

Doubtless other reasons pro and con will occur 


to our readers. We wonder if the sentiment of the 
denomination is really as strong for Washington as 
straws seem to indicate. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Why Statesmen Straddle” is the subject of an 
interesting article by Senator Borah in the Saturday 
Evening Post. It is a ringing defense of independent 
action by voters and statesmen, especially directed to 
answering attacks on the Progressive Republican bloc 
in the Senate. To some of us in “the effete Hast’ 
who are strong admirers of the Idaho Senator, it 
often seems as if he were for a measure up to the very 
point of accomplishing something, and then furiously 
against it because of inability to get every jot and 
tittle of his demands. As Coolidge put it, “It is 
strange he keeps up his horseback riding, for he has 
to go along with the horse!” 


“Here is the standard definition of a bore,” says 
Dean Charles R. Brown: “A bore is a man who talks 
about himself when you want to talk about your- 
self.” We are willing to have a man talk about him- 
self when he does it with the insight and charm of 
Dean Brown in ““My Own Yesterdays.”” Dean Brown 
calls himself “an average man.” “I move along the 
main-traveled road with the great middle class where 
I belong.” We are inclined to think that he has 
more than the two talents he allots himself, but in 
any event the plain people in the church, the rank 
and file, will rejoice in this book. 


Are there powerful forces seeking to control edu- 
cation in American cities? If so what are they? 
How do they operate? What do they seek? Some 
of the historians of the United States have been mak- 
ing studies along these lines. “School and Society 
in Chicago,” by Count, is just out. Should the story 
of education in the National Capital be told? Can it 
be told without prejudice or passion? Who can un- 
dertake such a work? If it could be done right it 
would be a great text book for universities offering 
courses in education, and it might even make Mr. 
Average Man wake up. 


Elmore McKee, formerly chaplain of Yale, now 
settled in an Episcopal church in Buffalo, expresses 
one of our deepest convictions when he says that 
“one of the sorest needs in the religious world and one 
of the avenues along which future progress is sure to 
be made, lies in a far broader and deeper apprecia- 
tion of the religious values in points of view that are 
not our own and of the specific religiousness of many 
of life’s pursuits and crusades carried on without any 
reference to the institutions of religion.” 


‘Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.’’ If our 
religion is doing nothing for us but to keep us out of the 
cynic’s seat, it will be doing much. If it is not keep- 
ing us from scorn and cynicis, we had better get a 
fresh hold on it. 


“What a prize we have drawn in our new minister 
at Indianapolis,” writes a trusted correspondent. 
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New England Preachers Without Pulpits 


John Greenleaf Whittier 
Harry Elmore Hurd 


97 would be difficult to conceive of a man to 
41 whom the idea of standing behind a pulpit- 
desk and announcing his views of life would 
Z} be more distasteful than to that Quaker 
gentleman, John Greenleaf Whittier. It is equally 
true that no American poet has preached the eternal 
truths of religion more forcefully than this Prophet of 
Freedom. He was a propagandist, therefore he was 
a preacher. There was no place in his thinking for 
the slogan “Art for art’s sake.” He wrote of Long- 
fellow’s ‘Psalm of Life’”’ that it contained more than 
“all of the dreams of Shelly and Keats and Words- 
worth.” He wrote to Lucy Hooper that a long poem, 
“unless consecrated to the sacred interests of religion 
and humanity, would be a criminal waste of Ife.” 
Surely, his friend’s “Psalm of Life” is better preach- 
ing than literature, but Whittier liked its “excellent 
philosophy and common sense.” It is not the purpose 
of this meditation to examine the poetic greatness of 
the author of our greatest pastoral poem—’’Snow 
Bound’’—we are concerned only with the fact that 
he counted art dross when weighed in the balance 
against life. It was not until he was fifty years of age 
that he was able to write the poems which have made 
his name a household word around the green earth. 

Every great preacher is a mystic. One night 
when the boy Whittier was driving home the cows, he 
was seized with an “oppressive solemnity;” he was 
startled with this question: ““Why am I different from 
the cows? What have I got to do in life? What is 
life?”’ When a seven-year-old lad philosophizes about 
life, we may not be surprised when he becomes a 
preacher. In Whittier’s veins flowed the color of the 
Huguenots and the richness of Quakerism. Like 
“The Quaker of the Olden Time,” the poet himself 
was calm, firm, true, unspotted. He also “rather felt 
than saw,’ he “‘listened to that inward voice.” He 
wrote nobly because he lived loftily. Religion, to 
him, was life. His slight deafness also drove him into 
“the quiet.” 

One’s religion may never be larger than his con- 
ception of God. The solution of life’s problems de- 
pends, in the last analysis, upon the kind of God in 
whom. we believe. We all know that Whittier moved 
from his Haverhill birthplace to Amesbury that he 
might be nearer to the Quaker church. I recall a 
certain summer afternoon when the shadows of lofty 
trees were fleckinz the road. It was my good for- 
tune to visit the tiny ‘Friends meeting-house” in 
Amesbury with a dear friend of the poet. She told 
me that Whittier was once observed to be writing upon 
slips of paper during the ‘‘meeting.”” The observer, 
thinking that he was jotting down scraps of poems, 
requested to see the papers. He had written: “Man 
prayed. ... Woman talked. ... Woman sang.” 
He was not only in accord with the policy of those 
who dispense with an ordained ministry, but he rather 
resented any intrusion between himself and God. 
Greater than creed, greater than the Bibie, greater 


than Christ, was the inner voice to Whittier. Protes- 
tantism is moving towards this ideal. We are recog- 
nizing the need for periods of silence in our public 
worship. 

It seems strange to modern thought to learn that 
Whittier’s doctrine of the love of God brought him 
into conflict with the theologians of his day. Read 
“The Two Angels.”’ In this poem the smoke of hell 
rises to heaven and darkens the sky. God calls forth 
Pity and Love and bids them fly downward to ease 
the pain of hell: 

“There Pity, shuddering, wept; but Love, with faith too strong 

for fear, 5 

Took heart from God’s almightiness and smiled a smile of cheer, 
And Lo! that tear of Pity quenched the flame whereon it fell, 
And with the sunshine of the smile, hope entered into hell!” 


God assures the returning angels that forgiven 
sin is the greatest joy in heaven. The “orthodox” 
hell has gone forever, but Pity and Love are still walk- 
ing the earth, comforting those who are sitting among 
the ruins of their hopes. Whittier’s personal friends 
and the members of the Society remonstrated with 
him for “The Two Angels.” They accused him of 
overstressing love and compassion. He was called a 
heretic. His reply was “The Eternal Goodness,” a 
cathedral-like poem which testifies to the modernity 
of the gentle poet of the Merrimack Valley. 

To Whittier, nature sang an eternal hymn of 
praise to God. He was a poet-priest of nature, but 
he was the first important American writer to point 
out the perils of the ‘nature cult.”” His poems avoid 
the pantheism of Emerson. Read the “Description 
of ‘“‘Nature’s Temple” in ‘““Mogg Megone.”’ 

“Ts not Nature’s worship thus 

Ceaseless ever, going on? 

Hath it not a voice for us 

In the thunder, or the tone 

Of the leaf-harp faint and small, 
Speaking to the unsealed ear 
Words of blended love and fear, 
Of the mighty Soul ofall?” 


The poet believed that God is at work in His 
world. Although he preferred to see nature “undis- 
sected, unlabeled, unanalyzed and untabulated,” 
he did not make the mistake of thinking that science 
is an enemy of God. 

Sir Edwin Arnold said to him: “You, sir, born in 
the purple of the Muses, never were and never could 
be a Calvinistic Puritan.” Whittier answered: ‘Nay, 
thee is right; the world is much too beautiful, and 
God far too good.” . 

Whittier hated intolerance and “the bigot’s 
blindness” because it is unlovely. Some of his friends 
commented upon his fondness for Robert Burns, whose 
poetry, at its worst, is rakish. Whittier answered: 

“Tet those who never erred forget 
His worth, in vain bewailings: 
Sweet Soul of Song! I own my debt 
Uncanceled by his failings!” 
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Many so-called religious persons in our generation 
have not reached the high level of Whittier’s toler- 
ance. Love, for him, is a power which spans all gaps. 
“Amy Wentworth” and “The Countess” preach the 
equality of life before the power of love. Turn to 
“The Countess” and memorize: 

“O love!—so hallowing every soil 
That gives thy sweet flower room, 
Wherever, nursed by ease or toil, 
The human heart takes bloom!”’ 

Whittier was so far in advance of his day that he 
hoped for a union of all true churches. He refused to 
be bound by “ron creeds.’”’ He accuses the Church, 
in “The Men of Old,” of being skeptic at heart and 
afraid to follow “its Head.” 

Although he was a conservative in his attitude 
towards Christ and accepted the historic facts of his 
life without question, he avoided the narrow dogmas 
which have split the church asunder. 

Speaking of authority in religion, it is appropriate 
to examine Whittier’s evaluation of the Bible. In 
“The Vaudois Teacher” we find a peddler introducing 
the Bible into the homes of the gentry under the guise 
of selling cloth and laces. Whittier is saying in “The 
Peddler” that the Bible is ‘the pearl of great price.” 
Accepting most of the Bible literally, he also believed 
that more light would break forth from its pages. 
He placed the authority of the human spirit, wit- 
nessing to God’s spirit, higher than any written word. 
He once said, “The Scriptures are a rule, not the rule, 
of faith and practise.’”’ His genius was nourished on 
the English Bible. To be sure, he had twenty books 
in his boyhood home, including Milton and Quaker 
biography, but the Bible was the soil from which grew 
and flowered his finest creations. 

It is doubtful if any poet has given more comfort 
to the bereaved than John Greenleaf Whittier. One 
evening the poet, nearly eighty-three years old, 
watched the sun draw its golden traceries on the 
shadowed lawn. Feeling the touch of unseen loved 
ones, he wondered if the sun would soon set for him, 
forever, affirming his trust in ‘the wise-disposing 
Will” and in “the All-Merciful and Just.”” He knew 
that eternity would bring joy. Read ‘The Last Eve 
of Summer.” In ‘The Over-Heart,” he exclaims: 

“O heart of mine! with reverence own 
The fulness which to it belongs, 
And trust the unknown for the known.” 


All men know “The Eternal Goodness;” all of us have 
found comfort in the poet’s words: 


“T only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and e¢are.” 


No man shall ever say of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier: ““He was good but good for nothing.” He in- 
terpreted religion in terms of human sacrifice and 
service. When William Lloyd Garrison visited the 
Haverhill birthplace and urged the poet’s father to 
educate John for a life of authorship, he protested, 
“Sir, poetry will not give him bread!’ Grown to 
manhood, Mr. Whittier taught the world that “man 
shall not live by bread alone.’”’ His poetry spiritual- 
zed the hard life which had almost crushed him. 
When he had reached middle and later life, he counted 
those early days of hardship good. He had suffered 


from cold, hard work and sickness, but the home 
affection, magnified in “Snow Bound,’ was not 
bought at too great a price. Out of suffering came a 
passion for democracy and an undying sympathy for 
“common men.” This democracy, motivated by 
a religious passion, explains Whittier’s fight against 
slavery and war. 

“The Songs of Freedom” are poor poetry but 
terrific propaganda. Paradoxically, the Prophet of 
Peace sharpened more Northern swords than any 
one man. Although he dipped his pen in dreams he 
was a politician. He served a term in the Legisla- 
ture. In “The Reformer,” he paints the “Strong 
One” smiting the godless shrines of- men, wasting 
churches, art, customs, and romance, but, he argues, 
the Waster is also ““The Builder,” for out of the ruins 
rise new structures, even as wheat lifts from the battle- 
field: 

“God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night: 
Ho, wake and watch!—the world is gray 
With morning light!” 

With Garrison, he resolved to be “‘as harsh as 
truth.” In a day when it was as unpopular to be an 
abolitionist as it is to be a “‘‘red’’ to-day, Whittier 
penned “Justice and Expediency,” in which he de- 
manded immediate emancipation of the slaves by 
peaceful means. He launched his rhymed oratory 
against the advocates of slavery. Writing to Garri- 
son thirty years later, he confessed: “I am not in- 
sensible to literary reputation. I love, perhaps too 
well, the praise and good-will of my fellow men; but I 
set a higher value on my name as appended to the 
Anti-Slavery Declaration of 1833 than on the title- 
page of any book.” He wrote: 

“For freedom in the name of Him 
Who came to raise earth’s drooping poor, 
To break the chain from every limb, 
The bolt from every prison door.” 


We hear so much about “‘the gentle poet” that 
I like to recall his great courage. While editing an 
anti-slavery paper in Philadelphia, his office was 
sacked and burned. He saw the angry mob, returned 
to the home of Dr. Parish, put on a wig and long coat 
and joined the mob, entering his office and rescuing 
his choicest documents. If recognized, he would 
have been killed. He was as fearless as Oliver Crom- 
well. 

Whittier hurled his “wizard leaves’ against war. 
His was not an absolute pacifism. When a Quaker, 
worried about the sale of Jumber to the Government 
to be used in a vessel of war, came to him for ad- 
vice, the poet replied, “‘See thee that it be good tim- 
ber.” ‘The Pine-Tree’’ is as revolutionary as awar 
document. In the name of our Revolutionary heroes, 
Whittier exclaims, 
“O my God! for one right worthy to lift up her rusted shield, 
And to plant again the Pine-Tree in her banner’s tattered field!”’ 


He recognized that war is a strange mixture of truth 
and falsehood; he recognized facts, but he dared to 
dream of a warless world. He who wrote, 
“To-day, when truth and falsehood speak their words 
Through hot-lipped cannon and the teeth of swords,” 
also challenges, 
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“Let Christian hands no longer bear 
Jn triumph on his crimson car 
The foul and idol god of war.” 


In “Toussaint L’Ouverture” he mocks men who 
kneel to ask God’s blessing upon war: 


“Yes, on his thousand war-fields striven, 
And gloried in his ghastly shame?— 
Kneeling amidst his brother’s blood, 
To offer mockery unto God, 

As if the High and Holy One 

Could smile on deeds of murder done!— 
As if a human sacrifice 

Were purer in his Holy eyes, 

Though offered up by Christian hands, 
Than the foul rites of Pagan lands!” 


These words ought to be written in letters of fire upon 
the walls of our churches! Alas, like the gentle 


Quaker, 
swords! 

As we close this meditation, it is well to ask: 
Why are we failing to measure up to the preaching of 
John Greenleaf Whittier? Are not some of us guilty 
of the sin at which the poet hints in “Among the 
Hills?” I shall Jeave you with this challenge and the 
fact that he who wrote it never lost a friend: 


we praise peace while sharpening our 


“Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 
And winter pork with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity; in daily life 
Showing as little actual comprehension 
Of Christian charity and love and duty, 

As if the Sermon on the Mount had been 
Outdated like a last year’s almanac.”’ 


The Permanent and Transient in Christianity 


John Clarence Petrie 


Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shallnot passaway. Luke 21:33. 
) HEN Theodore Parker, taking this text 
j| from the New Testament one Sunday 
j}/ morning nearly a century ago, preached 


E to his congregation about the Permanent 
and Transient in Christianity, he threw a bombshell 
into the religious camp. Men were outraged that 
this preacher should dare suggest that there was 
anything transient in Christianity. Parker made 
himself the arch heretic of our country by intimating 
that some elements of Christianity would pass away. 
To-day Parker would be an arch conservative, so 
much water has flowed under the theological bridge 
in a few generations. In the thinking world to-day 
it is no longer asked whether there is anything tran- 
sient in Christianity, but rather if there is anything 
permanent in it. Harry Elmer Barnes writes a book 
named, ““The Twilight of Christianity.”” Bertrand 
Russell in a book on how to be happy says that the 
prime requirement of happiness is the destruction of 
that strange survival from a dead Christianity of the 
sense of sin. One need only think of Lippmann’s 
“A Preface to Morals,’ Krutch’s “Modern Temper,” 
Sellars’ “Religion Coming of Age,” Haydon’s “The 
Quest of the Ages,” all by Americans, all published 
within the last three years, all denying not only the 
Christian religion but every other religion that has 
a God, to show you how very conservative is a church 
devoted to ‘preserving the permanent in Christian- 
ity. 

If we have kept up with modern books and talk 
and thought, even though we have not agreed with 
them, probably we have been disturbed. Perhaps 
like Louis XV we have said to ourselves, “After me the 
deluge,” and so tried to content ourselves with the 
theology of our childhood while we left the younger 
generation to solve problems of which we are afraid. 
But we are a bit unhappy about it. We are aware, 
whether articulately or not, that there is something 
decidedly wrong with the old Christian theology. 
There are things about it a modern man can scarcely 
force himself to believe. And yet—there must be 


truth in it. Why, just see what a civilizing influence 
it has been. The monks civilized Europe. The 
Jesuits settled North America, and the Franciscans 
South America. Pilgrims and Puritans seeking free- 
dom of worship settled New England. Methodist 
missionaries cut their way through the woods and 
civilized the rough life of the Western frontier, and 
missionaries of every denomination have brought 
books, machines, hospitals and other blessings to the 
black man in Africa, the yellow man in Asia, and the 
brown man of the islands of the sea. Our art is the 
art of Christianity, our songs and poetry, our drama 
and novels, these are saturated with the culture that 
sprang from the name of Christ. Our institutions 
such as monogamous marriage and the home are 
rooted in the Christian conception of morals. Short 
though we may have fallen of the Christian standards 
they have furnished the ideals of our life, and by them 
we have measured ourselves and found ourselves 
wanting. 

We think of our mothers and their faith. We 
look back at the scenes of childhood, and although 
we believed many things then we can not believe 
now, we also had a vision of life that we feel was greater 
than the theology we were taught. Is it all gone? 
Is there no guidance left anywhere? Is Christianity 
but another world religion, a mythology that has 
filled a place for a time and then like the rest has 
gradually died out among thinking men and left only 
a name behind it? Must we face life without the 
moral and spiritual uplift of this great faith? Must 
we purchase honesty at the expense of our souls? 

In my own heart so long as I can remember there 
was always the subconscious conviction that Chris- 
tianity was of two sorts, an external and an internal, 
and that the external was non-essential, while the 
internal was the only part that mattered. Once as I 
stood at the grave of a Catholic priest singing the 
song of Zechariah from St. Luke’s Gospel, “‘Blessed be 
the Lord God of Israel,’ a fear took hold of me, 
What would Jesus say to all this pomp? What 
would he think of this man who had claimed to receive 
a miraculous anointing at the hands of the bishop? I 
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trembled at my own future. Supposing I became a 
priest and made these supernatural claims, and then 
death came. What would God say to me? This 
proved to me that beneath the teachings of the church 
I really put the simple test of what Jesus the Master 
would say to it all. And I knew then, though not so 
clearly as I know now, that there is a transient in 
Christianity and a permanent, and that the permanent 
is al] that matters. 

The permanent seemed to come from God. It 
commanded my obedience. The transient came from 
man, was man made, and was therefore subject to 
change, corruptible. And a little thought shows how 
reasonable this is. It would be a great thing if we 
could have things in their perfection, but such can 
not be. Hence perfection is not a reality in this world, 
it isan aim. And yet we must not compromise with 
evil on the ground that perfection is unattainable. 
We do not stand still in life, we must either try to 
move forward or we fall back. We try to make things 
better or they grow worse. In religion we must try 
to distinguish constantly the perfect from the imper- 
fect, and to strive for the perfect. 

I think I can in a few words indicate most of 
the lines along which we think we see imperfections 
in Christianity. For instance, there is the Bible. 
Who does not know to-day that the Old Testament 
contains not only contradictions, and unhistorical 
and unscientific material, but also much that in our 
eyes is immoral? If there were no permanent and 
transient in Christianity, but it must be either all true 
or all false, we should all be obliged to cast the Bible 
aside to-day. There are things in it no honest man 
can accept. 

Then again there are the doctrines of the various 
churches. Here are Catholics and Protestants, Meth- 
odists and Baptists, Trinitarians and Unitarians. 
Christianity is not all one true doctrine. If so which is 
the true one, and how can a divine religion teach 
many contradictory doctrines? Even in the earliest 
days of Christianity doctrines were not in agreement. 
There are the doctrines of St. Mark’s Gospel and those 
of St. John, and they do not agree. There were the 
beliefs of the Jewish Christians as against those of the 
Gentile converts. There were those of the Catholic 
party and those of the heretics. For the first thousand 
years of the history of Christianity is the tale of the 
struggle of the various theologies for dominance. 
Then in the sixteenth century came the Reformation, 
and again uniformity of beliet, which had been achieved 
only by force, went into the discard. Doctrines then 
are never the same in any one age nor from age to age. 
If any man comes to us saying he has the true doc- 
trine or the true church we will answer him that he 
has not. There is no true church, no true doctrine. 
These are of the transient in Christianity. They have 
always changed, and they are changing now and they 
will continue to change. 

Again, have we not been troubled by the thought 
that churches have gained power only to resort to 
persecution? Is not the history of Christianity writ- 
ten not only in the blood of those who died for it but 
of those who died because of it? One thinks of the 
burning of Giordano Bruno, of the untold numbers 
burned by the Inquisition, of the burning of Servetus 


by John Calvin, and it is enough to sicken one. But 
we have always known that this was not of the essence 
of Christianity. Men thought once that heretics 
should be wiped out. There are some who think so 
to-day. But we know that down at the heart of 
things this is a denial of the very spirit of Christ. 

Great churches have taught that God predestined 
some to hell even before they were born, and the rest 
to heaven. Which of us to-day can reconcile that 
with the gentle Jesus of Nazareth who taught that 
God is no respecter of persons? 

Great churches have taught that babies un- 
sprinkled in baptism could not enter,the Kingdom of 
Heaven. St. Augustine did not hesitate to condemn 
them to the fires of hell, a doctrine that held sway in 
Europe for nearly a thousand years. Even to-day 
there are some who, while they no longer teach that 
the unbaptized go to hell, dare not on the other hand 
abandon the literal interpretation of the Bible more 
than to create a fictitious limbo fer the unbap- 
tized. 

Great churches in the name of Christ teach that 
under no circumstances may any person ever be di- 
voreed and remarried; that under no circumstances 
ever may birth control be resorted to even though so- 
ciety and individuals suffer a hell on earth for it. 

But I have gone far enough. The mere mention 
of these spots on the robe of Christ shows that we 
have long recognized that there is a permanent and 
a transient element in Christianity. 

What then of the permanent in Christianity? 
Is the Bible gone? Not at all. Jesus himself was a 
higher critic, and yet he based his religion on the Old 
Testament. When Jesus spoke of the Law he scored 
those who took its letter and neglected its spirit. 
When he said, “It was said unto you of old thou shalt 
not kill, but I say unto you, woe unto him that calleth 
his brother a fool,’’ Jesus was being a higher critic. 
He was distinguishing the permanent from the tran- 
sient in the Old Testament. Nay, the prophets long 
before Jesus did the same thing. They said, ‘‘Who 
hath required this at your hands, to offer sacrifices 
and to pour out oil and wine? God doth not ask this 
from you.” St. Paul was a critic of the Bible when 
he said the law was but a schoolmaster leading us to 
Christ. He was picking out that in the Old Testa- 
ment that was permanent from that which was 
transient. 

What then is permanent in the Bible? Your own 
heart and conscience, which are the court of last re- 
sort in all morality and all religion, are sufficient for 
you. Nay, look in the Bible of some pious woman 
and see how her own conscience has directed her toward 
its permanent passages. See how worn are the pages 
of the Psalms and the great ethical passages in the 
prophets. See how worn is the Sermon on the Mount. 
And if we turn to the books of Leviticus and Numbers 
and Deuteronomy we find that they show little or no 
sign of having been read. By an instinct she could 
not name the good woman found her way to the 
heart of the Bible. 

But does this not destroy its value? How can 
it? What is true for the soul is true not by authority 
but because it impresses the soul. Let us think of 
Micah. Living amidst a people who tried to bribe 
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God by sacrifices he thundered, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” Could any authority 
make that passage more obvious? Long before I 
read those words back in the days when I stood at 
the bier of my priest friend the same sentiment was 
echoing in my heart: ““What doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” I knew it then, and 
when later I found it in the prophets I recognized it 
was from God. It was long before I dared preach it, 
and it may be Jong before some of us will dare acknow]- 
edge it, but when all is said and done in religion is 
not this the very kernel of it? What doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee but this? 

Let us read Christ’s parable of the Last Judg- 
ment. The transient in that passage is where he 
speaks of the Son of Man sitting on a throne to judge 
the earth—the permanent in the standard of goodness 
set forth. Men are condemned, said Jesus, not for 
eating meat on Friday, or failing to be baptized, or for 
dancing, but because they have let harm befall their 
neighbors. Every man isa son of God and all men are 
brothers. 

Our civilization stands condemned of being 
an un-Christian civilization because it still has war 
and poverty and rotten politics and murders and 
racketeering and selfishness and greed. We as in- 
dividuals stand condemned as un-Christian wherever 
we have a share in these crimes against brotherhood. 
By what authority do we believe these words of Christ? 
By their own authority. Within us, not outside us, 
is the seat of authority. These are true because they 
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strike up an echo in our hearts. When we read them 
we say, “I always thought that.” This is God’s voice 
in our hearts, and we stand condemned because we 
know and yet let it go at that. 

Let us read over St. Paul’s thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians, the great Ode to Charity. What 
happens to our souls when we read that giving away 
one’s goods, making a great noise, even being able to 
work miracles, are but like the banging of a cymbal if 
we are without Jove? We know those words are true 
now, that they have always been true, that they will 
always be true; they are part of the permanent in 
Christianity. We know they wil] be true even if the 
name Christian disappears from the speech of men, 
and thereby we know that Christianity is more perma- 
nent than its very name. These things are written 
not on tablets of stone but on our hearts, and the 
great tragedy of human life is that we hear and obey 
not. 

There is no true church, no infallible book, no 
true creed, which will automatically save us. There 
is for us but obedience to the true heart of the Christian 
message. God has never left Himself without a wit- 
ness in the heart of man. God has never ceased 
calling man to Himself. And man has never ceased 
resisting. Only as he has obeyed the call and given 
himself back to his Creator has he found that peace 
of God which St. Paul says passeth human under- 
standing. This is that true peace in which the Chris- 
tian walks though all the world goes to pieces about 
him. This is that inner peace which encouraged the 
martyrs to be true to death. This is that inner peace 
which alone is worth having, a peace with victory. 


Summer 
F. C. Hoggarth 


—=—GIOUSSEAU at one time of his life either sold 
or threw away his watch, saying he had no 
further use for it. It is a happy condition 

z for a summer’s day—thus to be able to 
wander on, anywhere, able to sit or stand or go, as 
the mood suggests, able to loiter as the cattle do along 
a lane, sampling the wayside grass. For summer’s 
full enjoyment calls for a certain leisure. 

It is good thus to step out of life’s fevered quest 
that we may find a tranquil and serene mind and 
quietly enjoy the beauty of the earth, escaping to some 
place where the wild rose blooms, or a brook babbles, 
or where the waves beat upon a quiet shore, or where 
the breeze is heard in the tops of the pine trees, that 
we may live for a while out of doors with summer 
and all its happy accompaniments. 

Any Nature Diary such as Thoreau’s Summer 
will help us to realize something of the wonder of the 
panorama of summer days. 

Thoreau determined not to miss the joy to be 
found in nature. He redeemed the days out of doors, 
and every year found new gifts. He watches moths 
come out of their chrysalis, he notes the markings on 
birds’ eggs and wonders who determines the patterns, 
he listens to the birds and finds the bobolink’s note 
as refreshing as the first gurgling of a rill to a thirsty 
man, he enjoys the fragrance of huckleberries and of 


blueberries, is interested in tortoises, frogs, in crickets 
and their little songs, in flowers and their openings, 
their colors and perfumes. 

Once a trail has been started there is no end of 
going. Wherever we turn there is infinite variety 
and amazing beauty, in leaf veinings and flower forms 
and bird feathers and shells by the shore. Nature 
though under no necessity of standardizing is under 
the gracious necessity of being beautiful. 

Joy also is an authentic note of summer. The 
life of the earth is full of joy. ‘The joy in life of 
animals and birds in freedom,” said Jefferies, ‘‘is very 
great. You may see it in every motion, in the lissom 
bound of the hare, the playful leap of the rabbit, the 
song that the lark and the finch must sing, the soft 
loving coo of the dove in the hawthorn, the blackbird 
ruffling out his feathers on a rail. The sense of living 
is manifestly intense in them all and is He itself an ex- 
quisite pleasure.” 

The swifts seen wheeling in the evening light, the 
sparrows twittering on the elm tree—flowers and the 
trees and the grass in the sunlight, all seem happy. 
Nature seems to say, “How beautiful it is to be 
alive.” 

Summer calls us to share this joy and thus repair 
our hearts with gladness—culled from field and wood 
and shore. 
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Some Peregrinations and Thoughts 
Mary Grace Canfield 


ARLY on the morning of March 23 in our 
faithful Ford coupe we started for Knox- 
ville, Tenn., to attend the annual conference 

of mountain workers. That means represen- 

tatives from mountain schools. We had decided to go 
by Bristol, Tenn., and return by AsheviJle. As we 
approached Boone, N. C., where once the immortal 
Daniel lived, we had to detour, for there were two feet 
of snow on the mountain road, so from Wilkesboro 
we went to Lenoir, Blowing Rock and then Boone 
over another road. By this time the snow plows were 
out and the roads cleared. Presently we began to 
climb a mountain range; up and up towards heaven 
we went, winding and twisting, very short unprotected 
curves, and after miles up we went down by curves 
and twists. This was the Unaka range, a portion of 
the Great Smokies. It is all a part of a Federal 
owned forest preserve. Then we had to go over the 
Holston mountain, one mile to the top from where 
we started and seven miles down, snow everywhere, 
wet dirt roads, curves so frequent that the road could 
be seen ahead only a short distance. In the valley 
between the two ranges we got some glorious pictures 
of the Unaka range, all clad in snow. We always 
take our camera, so have many interesting records of 
our trips. When we reached Bristol] the brake linings 
of the Ford were completely gone, and I drove down a 
back street to a repair shop. I did not dare go in 
traffic, for I could stop the car only by using the emer- 
gency brake and cutting off the gas. Those steep, 
sharp curves had worn out the new linings put in re- 
cently. The repair man put in the type of linings 
which are used on Ford trucks in the mountain sec- 
tions, for there were many more mountains to be 
crossed by us on this trip. 

From Bristol to Knoxville the road follows the 
valley through which trekked Daniel Boone and his 
companions on their way to Cumberland Gap and 
Kentucky. 

The Conference was attended by about one 
hundred delegates. It was founded twenty years ago 
by John Campbell, who devoted his life to the moun- 
tain people and who wrote the best book, with one 
exception, on the life and habits of the Appalachian 
mountaineers. He died some years ago. His wife, 
Olive Dame Campbell, a native of Medford, Mass., 
a graduate of Tufts College, founder of the John Camp- 
bel/ Memorial School at Brasston, N. C., a school pat- 
terned after the Danish Folk Schools, is president of 
the Conference. 

It thrills one to hear the reports of the work done 
in the various schools. Hannah Powell made a most 
admirable brief report of the night school at Inman’s 
Chapel. These leaders are not bound by traditions 
in education, but seek intelligently the best methods 
for their instruction. While in KnoxviJle we were 
the guests of Mrs. Alberta Garber Scott, a friend from 
our Ohio days, the days of our youth. Mr. Scott had 
been the Unitarian minister in Knoxville, but had died 
Feb. 7. 

Returning we visited a mountain school at 


Gatlinburg, Tenn., managed by one of the women’s 
college sororities. Mrs. Coolidge is a member of it, 
and much interested in this school. 

And now we had to cross the Great Smokies, 
about twenty-five miles across, unpaved roads and 
unprotected. Iwason the outsideall theway. Had I 
lost my wits or had the steering geer given way, down 
we would have gone to utter destruction. Up yougo 
and down you go, curves on curves. We finally reached 
Marshall in Madison County, N. C., a town built on 
steep mountain sides, and stayed all night. The 
next morning the rains descended. We drove through 
Asheville and down the Blue Ridge and back to Greens- 
boro. I have not yet recovered from the hardship of 
it all. If we ever go to Knoxville again we will go to 
Roanoke, Va., and follow the valley road. No more 
Great Smokies for me to cross in rain, snow and wet. 

April 7 and 8 we spent in Goldsboro attending the 
Conference of Public Welfare. Many groups of 
affiliated workers assemble at this time. Mr. Can- 
field is president of the North Carolina Society of 
Anti-Capital Punishmert. They always hold a meet- 
ing at this conference. Special emphasis was laid 
upon agriculture in the general meetings of the Con- 
ference. The farmers are having a terrible time. A 
number of the counties suffered from last year’s 
drought. Many are wrecked by the bank failures, 
and all are bled to the limit by the great corporations 
which control prices on what they cal] their two money 
crops, cotton and tobacco. 

You people who think you are helping the farmer 
by smoking your heads about off, should know that 
you are only helping to make more millionaires. 

I want to cite one tobacco company only, but 
facts and figures for the others would be in similar 
proportion. This company for the past year paid to 
the president in salary and bonus almost two million 
and a quarter dollars. They declared in dividends 
over forty-three millions, and the farmers got as low 
as four cents a pound for some of their tobacco; for 
none of it did they get enough to pay the cost of pro- 
duction. Brethren, keep on in your patriotic work of 
making millionaires. 

Trans-Mississippi states are producing cotton 
cheaper than the eastern Southern states. The whole 
situation is desperately serious. I could go on and 
on with facts about agriculture and industrialism but 
I will not, but I want you to know that our Young 
People’s Institute which meets at White Lake has 
lost all its money in one of the bank failures. This is 
true also of a number of our families who have lost 
all their savings. 

Occasionally a letter comes asking if our people 
here are doing all they can. I confess that such ques- 
tions fill me with wrath. I have lived in six states in 
these forty years of our married life. I know our de- 
nomination, and out of this long experience I pay my 
tribute to the little faithful groups in North Carolina. 
I want you people in the North to keep this in mind, 
that we are pioneers, that orthodoxy is powerful, that 
it is not open-minded. These Southern orthodox 
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people believe in hel], in a gorgeous devil, they believe 
that God is a bookkeeper. In these hard times some 
of the orthodox saints wonder why God has taken 
-away their bank accounts when they affirm that they 
have served Him faithfully all their lives. I must 
stop. I wish I had the space to cite incidents due to 
religious narrow-mindedness. I want you folks up 
North to get it deep into your hearts and consciences 
that the folks who work here have a real job and that 
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now the seed is being sown. These young people who 
come after us will reap the harvest. They will have 
more open minds, broader understanding, a keener 
religious sense, and I believe that in that day these 
economic muddles will also be solved because of their 
knowledge. So, dear friends of the Northland, grow 
not weary. Give us help, understand the situation. 
Let us be strong together that this gracious work may 
go on. 


Alpheus Baker Hervey 


Lyman Ward 


i} HAT, is Dr. Hervey dead? I found myself 
2 asking this question as the press reports 
came in a few days ago. I knew that he 
was past ninety, but he was so vigorous 
only a summer ago, when I spent an hour with him 
at his seaside home in Maine, that I held him to pass 
the century mark at least. And that hour, that 
never-to-be-forgotten hour! No reminiscing, no ad- 
vice (which is the province of old age), nothing gar- 
rulous, as old men sometimes are, but a man inter- 
ested in the latest books on science, the subtle ques- 
tions in politics, and his own profound findings (may 
I so call them?) in the eternal life. His attendant 
and friend, who had heard of me, tried to interrupt 
now and then, begging that he tell me something 
about himself. With a smile he would say, “Lyman 
is only here for an hour, and I can not take the time 
for that.’ Was there ever a man less selfish than 
Dr. Hervey? 

I first saw Dr. Hervey in the mid-autumn of 
1888. I entered St. Lawrence in late August of that 
year. Dr. Absalom Graves Gaines had met with a 
great sorrow in the death of his wife. His health was 
failing, and all together he felt he must resign the 
presidency of the college. If my memory serves me 
correctly Dr. Hervey was not the first choice of the 
trustees. However, the presidency came to him. 
He had taken a conspicuous part in the canvass some 
years earlier for funds for Fisher Hall, and the gossip 
was that he was just the man for St. Lawrence. 

The chapel was a smal]! room at the east end of 
what is now Richardson Hall. Into this simple room 
one morning, President Hervey walked with the 
members of the faculty, six or eight in number. He 
was briefly introduced, I think by Dr. A. G. Gaines, 
who was still professor of philosophy. Dr. Hervey 
responded simply and conducted the morning exer- 
cises. I do not remember what he said. I only 
know that he charmed us all by his simplicity and 
fervor. He was a great speaker. He had a conver- 
sational tone that was remarkable and there was a 
clarity of utterance that made him a prime favorite 
among the college students of that day. His com- 
mencement sermons were gems. His inaugural ad- 
dress at the commencement of ’89 I remember as 
though it were but yesterday. 

Dr. Hervey was a widower, But he always main- 
tained a home in Canton. I wonder how many boys 
he provided a home for under his sheltering roof. 
And girls not a few also lived in the Hervey domain. 

I know of at least one boy who was planning to 


leave college at the end of his junior year from lack 
of funds. Dr. Hervey volunteered to loan the money 
to this lad to complete his course. I know this boy, 
or ought to know him, for he is the author of these 
lines. 

Dr. Hervey also undertook to extend the bound- 
aries of the college, and what a fine new group of stu- 
dents he brought in. As I see it now, if he had only 
brought in one new face and that face was Owen 
Young, than I should write of his wonderful success 
in getting new students. Dr. Hervey brought Owen 
D. Young to St. Lawrence. 

I have a letter from Dr. Hervey written in the 
summer of 1926. The writing is like copper-plate. 
For some reason he thought to write me and in this 
letter he revealed his very soul in his almost agony 
of despair to raise funds for St. Lawrence and to put 
the college on a paying basis. He succeeded both in 
getting funds and closing up the deficit. 

Dr. Hervey also taught, although his lonz ab- 
sences sadly interrupted his work and hindered his 
effectiveness as a professor. 

He was a gentle man, and a real student. The 
exacting and many-sided duties as college president 
did not suit him. His health was seriously impaired 
and he resigned. After a year spent in Europe he 
became a parish minister at’ Bath, Maine. I am told 
that he was an ideal minister. He was thirteen years 
at Bath. Before coming to St. Lawrence he held 
notable pastorates at Troy, New York, and Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 

His winters have been spent in Bermuda for 
many years. Outside his work in botany he was in- 
terested in many lines of study. 

The proudest day of his life was the seventieth 
anniversary of his entering St. Lawrence. I think 
nothing like it has ever occurred at any American 
university. Owen D. Young and his gracious wife, 
Josephine Edmonds, entertained him at the college. 
The entire student body of Dr. Hervey’s presidency 
were invited back to Canton as the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Young. Generations had come and gone! Here 
was the “last leaf on the tree” to make merry with 
the grandchildren and great grandchildren in an age 
not dreamed of when he was a boy! 

Loyal son of St. Lawrence, hail and good-by. 

* * * 


“How are you getting on at your job, Bill?” 
“Fine; I’ve got five men under me now.” 
“Really?” 

“Yes, I work upstairs.”,—Exchange. 


re 
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On Being a Catholic 


Frederick W. Betts 


SIH twenty-third chapter of Matthew is known 
as the chapter of woes. It is the chapter 
where Jesus pours out the wrath and in- 

et} dignation of his whole soul against certain 
bigots. In the fifteenth verse, speaking to the Scribes 
and Pharisees about their anxiety to convert people 
to their ideas, he says this: ‘Woe unto you Scribes 
and Pharisees, ye hypocrites. You compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and when you have made 
him ye make him twice more a child oi hell than 
yourself.’ Not avery nice characterization of over- 
_ anxiety to proselyte people. 

In the fourth chapter of John, twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth verses, speaking to two groups of 
people, the Jews and the Samaritans together, who 
have been arguing about their different religions for a 
thousand years on the very spot where he stood, in 
the middle of Palestine, under Ebal and Gerisim, 
Jesus said to both Jews and Samaritans: ‘The hour 
cometh and now is, when the true worshipers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for such 
does the Father seek to be His worshipers. God is a 
spirit and they that worship must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.’”’ You never get anywhere in 
this world trying to reconcile those who are disputing 
by meeting them on their own ground, or becoming a 
partisan of either party. The difficulty with all 
clashes of parties and factions and ideas, is that they 
are all upon a certain level of human intelligence and 
upon that level there is no possibility of reconciliation. 
It is only when some one comes along who is able to 
lift the thought to a bigher level, that the principle 
of reconciliation is discovered. This is what Jesus 
did. He did not say to the Jews or the Samaritans, 
you are right, or you are right. He did not under- 
take to umpire their arguments. What he said to 
them was this: Come up higher into the realms of the 
Spirit, for God is a spirit, and real worship is in spirit 
and in truth, and there on that level all is one. 

If you should meet a Republican and a Democrat 
and a Socialist arguing over party affiliations, you 
would waste your breath trying to umpire that kind 
of game. But if you could persuade them all that 
upon the higher level of our common Americanism 
there is one spirit of democracy and of liberty and of 
brotherhood which we all share together, there might 
be some chance of making peace. What impresses 
me in the search for truth in the world, what impresses 
me more and more is that upon certain levels of in- 
telligence there is no reconciliation of, different ideals, 
or factions, or groups. I have a friend, I call him 
still my friend, and if he should come into my study 
to-morrow morning and take off his big coat and cap 
and overshoes and say, “I want to visit with you,” 
I should be delighted to meet him, and I should be 
interested to find what his latest eccentricity is. I 
knew him as a Universalist minister forty years ago. 
A fine, romantic fellow, coming out of the theological 
school into our ministry. But by and by he made up 
his mind that we were too radical. And so one day 
he moved over into an old-fashioned, close-communion, 
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hard-she]] Baptist church and became a minister in 
that church. He annoyed mea little at the time, but 
by and by after he had been in the Baptist church a 
little while that didn’t fit him, so he went over to the 
Congregational Church and he stayed there for a 
while. By and by I heard that he went over to the 
Spiritualists, and he was with them for a while,’ 
and then one morning I was informed that he had gone 
over to the Roman Catholic Church, and he stayed 
with them a while and then he blew into my study one 
day to tell me what a wonderful possibility he had as 
a public lecturer, and he had satchels full of lantern 
slides of that great, picturesque Canada, sweeping 
away to the Arctic. Wonderful pictures! He lec- 
tured with those pictures here in the church. He had 
some real pictures. But that didn’t work, and I picked 
up the Post-Standard two or three months ago, and 
read a Jetter from him dated out in the open where I 
suppose the snow is deep and the grass may be green 
next summer, and the water will run when it thaws out, 
and the sky is clear, and, like good old Nebuchadnez- 
zar, he turned himself out to grass. Well, long ago I 
got all over a feeling of slight irritation about his 
perambulations. I came to understand an uneasy, 
seeking spirit, who was unable to find any spiritual 
habitation in the world that fitted him without galJling 
him and irritating him. There was somehow a lack 
of adjustment between the invisible realm of his 
ideas and the whole visible realm of actual reality. 
He never could tie up his soul with the day’s work. 

That doesn’t bother me half as much as some- 
thing else bothers me. There are any number of 
professed Christians who haven’t spiritual vitality 
enough to get up and go anywhere. They are what 
Carlyle says, ‘at ease in Zion.’”’ Nothing disturbs 
them. They are self-complacent and self-satisfied 
and comfortable, and they never feel even a pin-prick 
of uneasiness at their state of mind or life. The in- 
ertia of the world in politics, in government, in re- 
ligion, in everything, the inertia of the world is a far 
more difficult thing to overcome than the volatile 
tendencies of men. I would rather have a balloon 
than a stone wall to meet. One might possibly get 
the gas out of a balloon, but you never could get the 
hardness out of a stone wall. 

I have always had a great deal of that problem to 
deal with. My friend Elbert Whippen, our Univer- 
salist minister at Middletown, has gone over to the 
Roman Catholic Church because he says that in the 
Universalist Church life is narrow, and he found it 
unspiritual and arid. And he wants to find a great 
fellowship, a great big, wide fellowship. Mr. Whip- 
pen doesn’t want that wide fellowship any more than 
I do. We are all hungry for the great, wide féllow- 
ship of life and the world. It is a perplexing prob- 
lem for you or me, if we have any dreams or ideals, to 
harness ourselves to the daily grind and the narrow 
limitations of a specific task, with al] the universe 
around us and no boundaries to dreams. I have al- 
ways had that problem. I belong to this little com- 
pany of people from deliberate choice. I don’t want 
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to be anywhere else. I want to be here, right where 


Iam. I haven’t found life in a little group narrow, 
unspiritual and arid, as Mr. Whippen did. I suspect 
that is largely a matter of temperament. I suspect 


he will find lite narrow and unspiritual and arid wher- 
ever he goes until he changes the temperament of his 
own soul, because I have found a life rich and full and 
overflowing and luxurious with blessed experiences in 
this little group and company. I suspect that these 
things are largely matters of temperament and largely 
‘matters of the level of the intellectual life on which we 
live. We can live in a denomination down here on 
a little, narrow, unspiritual, arid level of sectarianism, 
and proselytizing, such as Jesus had in mind in that 
denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees, or we can 
worship in the spirit as Jesus pictures it in the fourth 
chapter of the Gospel according to John. Each one 
of us is obliged to work out his own spiritual experi- 
ence in his own way. I can’t do it for you, and you 
can’t do it for me, and the perplexing and futile thing 
is that some churches and groups and sects and in- 
dividuals are trying to work it out for somebody else. 
They make a mess of it almost invariably. Every 
man or woman must work out his or her own spiritual 
experience in his or her own way and in their own 
lives. I have been working at mine for fifty years, 
my job, not yours. I wouldn’t cross a river or a street 
to proselyte anybody so far as proselyting is concerned. 
I have learned certain things about life. I have 
learned that the size of a man’s mind is not measured 
by the size of the party he belongs to. I know of as 
small and mean and narrow-minded men in the great 
Republican and Democratic Parties as I ever met in 
the narrowest Socialist faction. You can’t tell the 
dimensions of a person’s intelligence by the number of 
those who belong to his associations. I have learned 
that the size of a man’s house doesn’t measure the 
size of a man’s home. I have learned that there are 
empty homes as big as any houses in the world, and 
homes full and rich and great that are only cabins by 
the way. These are facts. The size of your home is 
the dimension of your sympathies under a roof, 
whether big or little. The size of our own intelligence 
is the dimension of our capacity to include the world 
wherever we live. When I come to try to give ex- 
pression to the largeness of thought that is in me, its 
outward expression, I find some grave difficulties. I 
was born a catholic. My heredity is catholic. My 
vision is catholic. My karma, all the accumulation 
of all the character and the life and thought and ex- 
perience that are personified in me according to Hindu 
philosophy, is catholic. That doesn’t mean that I am 
a Roman Catholic, and it doesn’t mean that I am a 
Greek Catholic, and it doesn’t mean that I am an 
Anglican Catholic, and it doesn’t mean that I am a 
Nestorian Catholic. JI ama catholic. I am a catho- 
lic without hyphen or qualifying adjectives. Dr. 
Orchard of London (Congregationalist), in an article in 
the Christian Century, explained why he didn’t join 
some other church. Because, he says, there isn’t 
any such thing on earth as my kind of catholic church. 

There is as intense and unceasing rivalry and 
antagonism between Constantinople and Rome, be- 
tween East and West, as exists between any two 
Protestant factions in the world. A Roman Catholic 


and a Greek Catholic won’t share communion -to- 
gether, nor sit at the same table with the Lord. And 
since an Anglican has his Catholic claims, he doesn’t 
want to sit with either. 

If I should go out into the world to-morrow and 
try to find a place that would fit my catholic ideas, 
there would be difficulty. It would be a serious 
difficulty. Suppose I go and join the Eastern Cath- 
olic Church. They have some of them out there 
in the west end of the city. The Russian-domed 
cburch is the Eastern Catholic church. Over across 
the road I would see another church. A Catholic 
church that I didn’t belong to, don’t you see? Then 
if I went over to the other side of the street and joined 
that church, there would be this one on this side, and 
I wouldn’t belong to that. I would be shut into a 
partisan conception of religion just as much as I am 
where I stand. That isn’t all. I would be like the 
soldiers in France. When the officers’ backs were 
turned they would fraternize with the enemy. I am 
positive that in the most adequate and orthodox 
church, if the overhead wasn’t looking, I would be 
fraternizing with the other fellow, and I wouldn’t 
make any difference whether he was a Buddhist or a 
disciple of Zoroaster or Mohammed. I. should be 
fraternizing with the other fellows outside of my fel- 
lowship and I would find more of the world outside 
of my fellowship than in it. I don’t know where I 
could go on earth to realize what is in my soul of the 
vision of catholicity, of spiritual thought and fellow- 
ship. There isn’t any piece of ecclesiastical machinery 
around the whole globe that is big enough to include 
my soul. I remember dear Dr. Rexford at my ordina- 
tion (he was a heretic in the Universalist Church), he 
turned to me and ‘said, “‘Betts, a denomination is a 
good place to put your feet in and stand on in order to 
work, but it is a mighty poor place to stick your head 
in.” I have never stuck my head into the Univer- 
salist Church. I love it. I believein it. It has fur- 
nished me with the great opportunity of my iife to 
live my spiritual experience in freedom. I can say 
this, that for almost fifty years no man has ever tried 
to limit my right to think in the Universalist Church. 
That is something, isn’t it? I have been a free man, 
and I care more for that freedom than I do for the 
fellowship of anybody on the round globe. My soul 
and God must settle this issue before we get through 
with it. 

I live in Syracuse. I love it as much as anybody 
init. But I don’t love it any more than I love Utica, 
Rochester, Binghamton, Watertown, and all the rest 
of the cities. Here is the place where we live and this 
is the place where we work, but this isn’t the place 
where we should limit our thinking. I want a concep- 
tion of life in Syracuse that is common to all cities 
in the state of New York, and all of the states and all 
of the countries around the globe. I am living in 
Syracuse, and I am living in Onondaga County, but 
I decline to limit my sympathies or my interests or 
my ideals to one county of Onondaga. I am living 
in the State of New York, and I mean to be a good 
New Yorker, but I would decline to lift my finger for 
a thing for New York State that I wouldn’t lift my 
finger for for Arkansas and Montana and Arizona 
and California and all the other states. My patriotism 
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is not bounded by state boundaries. It is large 
enough to include the whole United States. Now, 
would I be any better American citizen if I moved to 
New York City? It isn’t my experience that New 
Yorkers are any broader than the rest of us. There 
is a cockney, narrow life in New York City, narrower 
than anything that I have found in Syracuse. Down 
there it is all the world, and the rest are around the 
edges. As some man said of Channing, the historian, 
I think it was in the Harvard Lampoon, that he wrote 
history as New England, with some borders. That is 
the way most people think about life. I am going 
another step. I am an American. I believe I am 
loyal to my country. I was born here. My citizen- 
ship is here. But I owe nothing to my country that I 
do not owe to humanity. I owe it to all the genera- 
tions that have passed. I owe it to all the martyrdom 
of men on whose shoulders we stand, and out of whose 
lives have come every blessing of liberty that you and 
I enjoy this morning. 

I decline to limit my citizenship to a city or a 
country or a nation or an age. . It belongs to the world, 
to the race, to the common hopes and dreams and de- 
sires and sacrifices of mankind. Why not do the 
same thing with my gospel and my religion? That is 
what I want to know. Why should I feel that I have 
got to move from my little house beside the road to 
some great castle that I wouldn’t fit? Why must I, 
in order to have a catholic and a universal mind, go 
anywhere? There is a beautiful thought that comes 
to me constantly. There is nothing more beautiful 
than beautiful flowers, and I suppose they grew in 
the gardens and hothouses and conservatories of this 
neighborhood. When I look at the wonderful rose 
and I think how God colored it, I remember that 
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many people go to Washington every spring to 
see the Japanese cherry blossoms. God paints a 
cherry blossom: just as beautiful in Japan. The 
light of day paints the glorious colors in that bloom- 
ing just as much as it does in my rose. There is but 
one light of day. There is but one coloring orb, the 
sun. There is but one glory of all this variegated 
beauty in the great world about, sent down from 
heaven for us all to enjoy. Why can’t we be as big 
spiritually as we are in botany? Why can’t we learn 
as much about the love of God and the catholicity of 
the love and beneficence of His spirit, for all men 
everywhere, as botany teaches us about light and 
flowers and wayside blossoms? 

There is meanness in our spiritual life sometimes. 
There is meanness in our consciousness of the grace of 
God that we do not have concerning the light of day. 
Come up higher. Come up on those great levels 
of intellectual experience and comprehensiveness 
where we understand that the same grace, the same 
beauty, the same joy, the same love and the same provi- 
dence that touches us all, touches everybody every- 
where in the race of man. Why must we move? 
Why must we join the little partisanships and sec- 
tarianism of anybody, anywhere, in order to feel the 
experience and consciousness of that spirit which 
knows neither east nor west, or north or south? For 
though I take the wings of the morning and fly to the 
uttermost isles of the sea, lo, Thou art there. 

And so I say we can be just as catholic, just as 
universal, just as wide, in the intimacies and friend- 
ships of our souls, where we live, as we can anywhere 
else on the round globe, if we understand. Let’s be 
real Catholics and real Universalists, for the names 
are identical. 


A Quest for a Minister 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


HE pulpit of the old First Parish was vacant. 
=| In spite of the entreaties of his congregation 
the pastor, who had faithfully ministered for 
a number of years, decided to accept a call 
to a distant city, and the forsaken flock was left 
without a shepherd. Some were inclined to adopt 
that abominable practise of “hearing candidates,”’ 
but in the end a small committee was appointed to 
survey the ministerial field and recommend a fitting 
leader for the ancient church. Having had some 
experience in this direction, the writer found himself 
a member of the committee, in fact its chairman. 

I had heard not long before of a man who had 
shown considerable moral courage under difficult 
circumstances in a Western parish and who was, at 
this time, ministering to a church in a small New 
England town. I was so impressed by what I had 
heard regarding him that I decided, without consult- 
ing my committee, to visit his church and see for my- 
self what he was like. Accordingly, on a cold and 
rather dreary Saturday afternoon, I betook myself to 
the old North Terminal and set out on my quest. 

Slowly the heavy train drew out of the great sta- 
tion, crossing the drawbridge and threading its way 
through the vast network of tracks and switches in the 


railroad yard. Gradually the distinguishing marks 
of the city were left behind and we were moving swiftly 
through the countryside. It had been an open win- 
ter, and the:only sign of the season was the frozen 
surface of the ponds and the glimpse of the little 
streams showing black through fissures in their icy 
covering. On we sped, and soon spied here and there 
patches of snow in the brown fields and under the 
trees in the pine woods. As the train began to climb 
the hills evidences of winter multiplied, until at length 
towards the middle of the afternoon as we alighted at 
the little station of Georgeboro, the cold crisp air, 
the sleighs and the fur-coated loiterers on the station 
platform gave assurance that it was indeed winter 
and no mistake. 

Bidding farewell to the comfortable train, I 
boarded a waiting electric car which was to take me 
some six miles farther to my destination. The road 
lay along the banks of Dark River, with wooded hills 
on either hand. These hills drew closer and closer 
together until at Riverdale, my journey’s end, they 
fairly overshadowed the rocky gorge through which 
the river roared and tumbled in its headlong course. 
It was the power concealed in this turbulent torrent 
that accounted for the location of this little town, for 
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the ingenuity of man had forced the lusty giant to 
devote some of his energy to the turning of the busy 
factory wheels. 

Riverdale is a typical New England town, some- 
what modified by its location in a narrow valley, so 
narrow that there is room for little more than the 
river and the wide Main Street. On this thorough- 
fare are located the bank, the shops, the hotel and the 
four churches. The homes occupy the sloping hill- 
sides, with winding tree-shaded roads leading to them, 
roads from which one gets a constantly varying out- 
look over the distant landscape and the valley below. 
For an hour or more I wandered over these zigzag 
ways, breathing in the pure air and enjoying the sun- 
set, returning at length to the hospitable inn whose 
comfortable appointments gave ample testimony to 
the ability of my genial host in his calling as a Boni- 
face. A hearty supper, an hour’s chat before the 
blazing wood fire, and, in the words of the immortal 
Pepys, ‘‘so to bed.” 

In the morning, Sunday morning, what a change! 
Looking out of the bedroom window, it was a surprise 
to find the ground covered with a fresh mantle of 
snow and a full-fledged snow-storm in progress. The 
air was filled with the feathery flakes silently falling 
and converting all commonplace things into objects 
of beauty. Breakfast was a leisurely affair and was 
hardly finished when the church bells began to ring. 
Remembering the deterrent force of a snowfall on 
congregations in the home church, it certainly seemed 
to be a Christian duty to add one’s presence to the 
faithful few who would be likely to venture abroad in 
this out-of-the-way community. With a feeling 
therefore of virtuous pride I sallied forth in search of 
the church I had specially come to yisit.. It proved to 
be but a short distance away. Self-esteem was des- 
tined, however, to receive a rude shock, for it soon 
became evident that I was not a solitary church-goer. 
Quite a procession of people was plodding through the 
snow to the church door. ; 

What a stamping of feet there was in the vestibule, 
what a brushing of coats and wraps, and above all 
what a cheery chorus of voices—‘‘How did you ever 
manage to get down from your place?” ‘‘Isn’t the 
snow lovely? I’m so glad I came out.” Isn’t it 
good news that Mrs. Harris didn’t break her arm after 
all? It was only a sprain.” “Quite a touch of win- 
ter, eh, Si? Won’t have to get the sap buckets out 
yet awhile, seems so,”’ etc. 

The meeting-house proved to be of the old-fash- 
ioned type; a high basement for the Sunday school 
and social gatherings, with the main auditorium above. 
Ascending the broad staircase, I found a goodly num- 
ber already assembled and, with the conventional 
request, “Not too far front, please,’ I was politely 
shown to a seat. Of the church interior little need 
be said. It was of the stereotyped pattern, a square 
room with a platform at the far end, back of which 
was the usual recess for the organ and the quartette 
choir, the most objectionable of all arrangements, 
but one much in favor with Protestant congregations. 
The church would seat some four hundred and fifty 
people, and there were at least half that number 
present when the service opened with the singing of 
“Old Hundred,” and such singing, good old-fashioned 
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congregationa] singing that fairly drowned the efforts 
of the really praiseworthy choir! The minister had 
chosen three excellent hymns, one of Charles Wesley’s, 
a quaint metrical rendering of one of the Psalms, 
Washington Gladden’s ‘“‘O Master, let me walk with 
thee,” and at the close the famous hymn written 
by that staunch old Unitarian, Sir John Bowring,‘‘ In 
the cross of Christ I glory.” 

Of the sermon I need say but little. It happened 
to be the Lenten season, and the preacher was dealing 
with the question as to what amusements were per- 
missible or suitable for this period of self-denial. In 


his opinion the practise of curtailing for a few weeks 


the whirl of social diversions was in every way to be 
commended, but it was perhaps equally, if not more, 
important to carefully canvass the pastimes with 
which people beguiled their leisure hours throughout 
the year. He particularly urged the members of the 
congregation to use their influence to elevate the 
character of the moving pictures, which have become 
the principal source of pleasure for millions of people, 
both young and old. 
contained numerous suggestions peculiarly applica- 
ble to that community. 

Immediately following the church service the 
Sunday school assembled in the large room on the 
ground floor. There was a surprisingly large at- 
tendance, and here again the singing was unusually 
good, a capable orchestra of young folks adding to the 
volume of tone. Of course I was soon recognized as a 
stranger, and one of the brethren hospitably invited 
me to meet with the men’s class, which had gathered 
in the church and of which the minister was the 
leader. There were forty-nine men present. The topic 
for discussion was one of a series upon the character- 
istics of Jesus, and the theme for the day dealt with 
his courage. At the opening of the meeting the minis- 
ter said he had been greatly disturbed by reading 
accounts of the fearful famine in China, and won- 
dered if the class would care to undertake a sub- 
scription among the church people to aid in its relief. 
The proposal seemed to meet with favor, but one 
young man said that while he fully endorsed the sub- 
scription idea he felt that time was an important 
element in this case, and he offered to be one of ten 
men to give ten dollars each to be cabled to China 
that afternoon. The response was immediate, and 
considerably more than one hundred dollars was at 
once contributed. This was to mea revelation as to 
what enthusiasm and confidence in a capable leader 
can accomplish. 

The minister opened the discussion of the topic, 
the courage of Jesus. He was almost at once met by 
the statement from one of the class that Jesus, while 
probably not a coward, certainly was not a person 
conspicuous for courage, citing instances where he 
was reported to have departed in the night to avoid 
unpleasant consequences. A champion at once ap- 
peared with an opposite view, and the discussion be- 
came exceedingly animated. The minister did not 
interfere, but so led the trend of thought that all 
agreed that there were many varieties of courage and 
that often “they also serve who only stand and wait,” 
and that those who steadfastly endure hardship for 
the cause of right and justice frequently exhibit a 


It was a practical message and © 
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higher type of valor than some who perform remark- 
able feats in the limelight of popular approbation. 
It was all immensely worth while, and it was an in- 
spiration to meet a group of men interested to discuss 
a subject of this nature. 

Walking back to the hotel, I asked one of the 
men I had met if they held Sunday evening services in 
the churches. “Riverdale,’’ said he, “is a small place 
and some of our people live quite far away, so we have 
adopted the plan of holding an evening service in one 
church only, taking each, Congregational, Methodist 
and Universalist, in turn, the ministers alternating 
in the same way and the three choirs uniting as one. 
It is really an excellent plan and we have large con- 
gregations. I hope you can attend to-night. We 
' meet in the Methodist church.” 
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The snow continued to fall, and I feared I might 
be snowbound in this charming but out-of-the-way 
spot, so reluctantly I took my departure. As it was 
the train was greatly delayed, and it was early Mon- 
day morning when I arrived home. At breakfast I 
asked the family how many we had at church on 
Sunday. “Thirty-nine,” was the answer, ‘‘you know 
it snowed.” 

I never reported this expedition to my committee, 
for while our city church could probably offer a larger 
salary than the minister at Riverdale was receiving, 
we could not promise him that which was far more 
worth while, the splendid human ,encouragement 
and enthusiastic support he was receiving in his coun- 
try parish. I felt it would be almost wicked to even 
put the temptation of mere money in his way. 


Challenge, Not Confetti 


Impressions of Fred B. Smith’s Great Speech 
Herbert A. Jump 


=5|T is many years since I have listened to Fred B. 
fm fi Smith. Meanwhile in the recesses of memory 
he has been dwelling as a platform wonder, 

4} an oratorical genius to be admired, a uniquely 
brilliant and vastly impressive utterer oftruth. Ad- 
dresses by him dating from two decades ago are still 
among my unforgettable mental and emotional assets. 

Yesterday I listened to him again. He was 
opening his soul to the Ministers’ Meeting of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches. I rejoice 
to report: Fred B. Smith is still memorable. Natural- 
ness as of old, friendliness and informality with his 
auditors as of yore, the same wholesome bursts of 
platform passion, and best of all, the same stark, 
honest, merciless, unflattering realism that has ever 
made him a man-speaker to men-auditors. No con- 
fetti from Fred B. Smith yesterday, only challenge. 
Inasmuch as his public career began in Sioux Falls, 
Iowa, asa Y. M. C. A. secretary, in 1888, he may be 
said to have stood on the public platform of America 
for forty-three years. And where has his peer been 
found during this period, except perhaps in that other 
grim master of the concrete style of public address, viz., 
Sherwood Eddy? 

Why do not more ministers learn how, from Fred 
B. Smith and Sherwood Eddy? Even if preachers 
feel too humble to imitate an earlier and diviner 
Master, these two modern prophets demonstrate that 
the way to impress humans is to tell what other hu- 
mans are saying or are suffering or are hoping. It is 
not the argument that convinces; it is the living con- 
crete picture. When Fred B. Smith talks to you, you 
feel that you are hearing about life as it is really be- 
ing lived to-day. Perhaps he does not limit himself 
to the bland music and mellow poetry of existence. 
Rather he sometimes lugs you through the hospital 
operating room or prison cell: he shows you cesspools 
or battlefields that are the red shambles cf hate and 
folly; but always you are being hurled by his relent- 
less realism against facts as they are—and what do 
you intend to do about it? The Men and Religion 
Movement of which he was founder and chairman 


in 1910 did not achieve results as we hoped for it. 
But that was not the fault of the evidence he mar- 
shaled before us to the effect that a Men and Re- 
ligion Movement was needed! No, the church was 
too stodgy then to be worthy of such a magnificent 
vision, and Fred B. Smith seems to feel that it may 
be too stodgy even now to undertake the real business 
of setting up the Kingdom of God on earth. “Church 
officials,” he exclaimed yesterday, “are often willing 
to spend more time talking about the purchase of a 


_ new rug for the vestry than about world-peace, the 


greatest need of modern times.” “The thing I am 
more afraid of than anything else in the life of our 
day is not sin, not crime: it is the insipid cooling off 
of the churches on all burning moral questions.”’ 

His topic yesterday was “The World Situation.” 
Regretfully he asserted that it was all but universally 
discouraging. “To-day only an ignoramus is an op- 
timist. A recent world traveler comments, ‘Every- 
where I find things upside down or inside out, and I 
can’t decide which.’ Ferment is omnipresent. No 
administration of any government beneath the skies 
is confident of its tenure of office for the next five years, 
unless it be Mussolini; and if his confidence is well- 
grounded, it is hopeless for the rest of us.’ ‘‘By the 
way,” he interrupted himself to say, “I haven’t read 
my paper yet this morning. Can any one tell me 
whether any government fell yesterday?’ And Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, the genial president of the Federation, 
piped up, “The Japanese.” ‘‘Not so dull a day after 
all, then, was it?’”’ laughed the speaker. 

“The most terrible lunch I ever attended was not 
long ago in New York, where a company of the leaders 
of big industry were gathered together to discuss 
labor troubles. I held my breath in horror as they 
cold-bloodedly declared that there was no hope for 
America until the mayors and governors called out 
the military, and unlimbered the machine guns, and 
mowed down in impartial thoroughness all disturbers 
of the present industrial order. Don’t these men 
know, I said to myself, that the day for that sort of 
thing is gone? Don’t they know you can’t solve this 
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problem or any problem any longer by old-fashioned 
brute violence?” 

Here are some other provocative sentences from 
one of the greatest addresses that Boston has had for 
along time. ‘In my last year and a half as moderator 
of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
I have met in conference 2,000 of the 3,000 ministers 
of our denomination. Seventy-five per cent of them 
are fighting against an outgoing tide in their church 
life. What shall we say? Are folks giving up re- 
Jigion?” 

“In Chicago some of the leaders of the city frank- 
ly confessed to me recently: ‘Our city government 
has absolutely broken down. We are helpless. No 
matter who is elected mayor, we can’t straighten 
things out.’ Meanwhile in New York City we are 
selling judgeships, as they sell pork chops in the 
market.” 

“The only department of modern life that is not 
confronted with perplexity is education. Never 
since the thirteenth century has there been such a 
renaissance of education. A state university presi- 
dent told me the other day as I walked over his campus 
with him, ‘We could have 40,000 students here next 
year if we wanted them, but the law of the state will 
only permit 14,000.’ In Moscow the Soviet authori- 
ties accepted only 8,000 to their university last year 
out of 80,000 that applied. Lawyers who write wills 
have given the information that in the next quarter 
century education will receive as much money in 
bequests as it has received hitherto during all the 
time since colleges began in America. Meanwhile, 
we must admit, education is not one of the assets of 
organized Christianity. It is increasingly irreligious. 
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Thirty years ago at Student Conferences I used to 
hear prophecies of the victories for religion that would 
come when those students grew up. Those students 
have grown up, but most of them are not in the 
church, and the spiritual victories have not come. 
Meanwhile, note that of fourteen revolutions in the 
last few years round the world, thirteen of them 
have been initiated by student groups.” 

When the speaker turned to the positive portion 
of his speech, he may have been compelled to curtail 
his full treatment in order to catch his aeroplane for 
a hurried return to New York. At any rate, what he 
had to offer was a ringing plea for renewed devotion 
to the cause of world peace. “If we could assure 
humanity to-morrow that there would never be another 
war, that the Christian forces of the world wou!d not 
permit another war, I am confident that all these 
manifold evils of the present situation would speedily 
right themselves. We must preach yet a million 
more sermons on peace. We must tell our people 
about the sixteen successful decisions of the Hague 
Tribunal, of the fifty-six nations in the World Court, 
of the fifty nations in the League of Nations—all sig- 
nificant points of good omen. That log near the 
Rapidan River on which Ramsay Macdonald sat and 
talked with Herbert Hoover changed the psychology 
of the world. If it is foolish to believe in and work 
for and preach peace, then I shall continue to believe 
in and work for and preach peace, and be one of 
God’s fools until I die.” 

And then Fred B. Smith hurried off to his plane, 
while a hundred and fifty Boston ministers were more 
deeply convinced than ever that they had a man’s- 
size job ahead of them. 


With Christ Among the Lepers 


Robert Wells Veach 


One Sunday morning while visiting Dr. Sam Higginbottom 
in Allahabad, India, he announced at the breakfast table that 
we would attend church at the leper asylum. It was a bit start- 
ling. The recoil was inescapable. Of course I was anxious to 
see the wonderful work, but enthusiasm ebbed with approaching 
proximity. All my emotions began to churn violently; my skin 
itched. The car swung into the compound; we were in church, 
and what a sight! 

Seated on the floor in front of us were three hundred and 
sixty-two lepers, the men on one side and the women on the 
other, while behind us and elevated slightly were twenty-eight 
children. At our feet sat sixteen segregated babies. Their 
mothers, seated in the congregation and hungry with a yearning 
tenderness they could not satisfy, watched them with amazing 
restraint. One little fellow fell asleep and toppled over; another 
began to fret; the mothers became uneasy. Mrs. Higginbottom, 
quick to sense the situation, arranged the one comfortably, then 
picking up the other she adjusted its clothing, caressed it lov- 
ingly and placed it back upon the floor. How did she know it 
was not tainted? She did not know. 

The church building is comparatively new, built very much 
like an open portico with high pillars forming arched windows. 
Chicken wire is stretched across these windows to keep out the 
birds, admit sunlight and insure plenty of circulation. As Dr. 
Higginbottom casually remarked, ““There are times when chicken 
wire is more conducive to worship than stained glass.”’ 

All heads bowed in adoration; no dim religious light filtered 
through the scarlet robed figures of St. Peter and St. Paul; no 
incense suggested sanctity; but there was the glory of the sera- 


phim and the sheen of a seamless garment and the consciousness 
of an Infinite Love. 

Then they sang, and oh how they sang, over and over again, 
with joyous exaltation, the simple gospel songs translated into 
Hindustani. All my squeamishness disappeared, my sordid 
fears took wings: I yearned to reach out and touch them and 
say “Be thou clean.” 

At the close of the service, Dr. Higginbottom called to 
him a young man and his wife. She carried a bright baby boy 
in her arms. They were a fine looking young couple, really 
handsome and quite intelligent looking, with a touch of re- 
finement in their manners. 

“IT suppose you want to know the physician’s decision,” 
said Dr. Higginbottom, masking his own emotions and looking 
into their eager, inquiring faces. 

“Yes, Sahib, indeed we do.”’ 

“Well, it is this, Dr. Forman says you are healed. You can 
go out to-morrow and build a happy Christian home.” 

That was one holy moment, It was worth traveling half 
way around the world just to see the faces of the young husband 
and his wife light up with that “light that never was on land or 
sea.’”’ It was one of those rare days in one’s religious experience 
when the creative Christ emerges from the fog of metaphysical 
speculation and ruinous dogmatic controversy and reveals him- 
self in a scientific fact about which there can be no quibbling. 

From the church we walked about the compound, where 
we saw two hundred more lepers in the last stages of that dread- 
ful disease. There were many with hands and feet rotted off; 
some with eyesight gone and others with festering sores eating 
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into their bodies. The pain and mental depression is indescrib- 
ably great. Poor, gruesome, putrid people—how they haunt 
me, these unfortunate folk for whom Christ died! 

Dr. Forman, who is in charge of the medical work, told me 
that the number of cures were about eight per cent among adults 
and seventy-two per cent among little children. Continuous 
advance is being made in the efficiency of the treatment. There 
are in India 780,000 lepers of whom only 10,000 are in any kind 
of home. The remainder roam at large. 

At last we came to the laboratory and training school, 
where I met N. A. Nitale, and looked into one of the most Christ- 
illumined faces I have ever seen. Some years ago Dr. Higgin- 
bottom received a letter from this man which read about as 
follows: 

“T am an assistant professor of biology in Wilson College, 
Bombay. The doctor has just told me that I am a leper and 
must give up my work here at once. Will you receive me into 
your institution and let me do some work for my suffering fellow 
men while I have yet strength?” 

Of course he was admitted; and immediately he set up a 
laboratory where he has worked out several valuable tests. 
He has discovered that most lepers have hookworm, malaria or 
some form of intestinal trouble, all of which must be eliminated 
before there is any hope for cure. 
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Not content with this great service, he has organized a 
training school composed of young men and women who have 
been cured of leprosy. These young people are being trained 
in laboratory work so that they can go out and help in other 
institutions where they are sorely needed. 

In order that the training, which requires about three 
years, may be as thorough as possible, Professor Nitale requires 
the study of English, mathematics, physiology, sanitation and 
the elements of chemistry and biology, all of which he himself 
teaches. From daylight to dusk this man labors, healing the sick 
and multiplying himself all over India. 

I stood beside him in his little laboratory, amazed and 
thrilled as he explained his work, and was loath to leave. With 
just pride he introduced me to a group of nine.students, bright,. 
promising young people enthusiastic over their future work. 

Pro essor Nitale is a large, well-built man, good looking 
once; but the leprosy is rapidly marring his countenance. The 
intense pain is leaving deep lines in his face, but no word of com- 
plaint escapes his lips. He is one of the few souls big enough to 
absorb his suffering and translate it into joyous service, and this 
experience glows in his face, a steady, transfiguring flame of love. 
Retiring, reticent, humble, despising pity, Pro’essor Nitale is an 
obscure savior of humanity of whoze existence and intrinsic 
greatness the world is unaware and unworthy. 


Three Views on Immortality 
A Discussion at Ford Hall 


At a special meeting of the Ford Hall Forum, held on April 
22 at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, the subject of im- 
mortality was discussed. A significant thing was that the room 
was crowded and the audience overflowed into side rooms. A 
Californian, Captain Max Wardall, a friend of Tagore and of 
Gandhi and a lecturer on philosophy, the Rev. Elwood Worcester, 
D. D., of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and Prof. Kirtley Mather 
of Harvard were the leaders. All three spoke and all three 
answered questions. 

“My major premise,” said Captain Wardall, “is that there 
is no unknowable. There is an unknown, but what we call the 
unknowable is what we have not yet discovered. Among the 
Arabs there is this proverb: ‘Let not him that seeketh cease 
from his search until he find it. Having found, he shall wonder, 
and wondering reach the Kingdom.’ 

“T do not assert that the desire for immortality is universal. 
The pure Buddhist endeavors to escape from it. Scientists to- 


day may be found who assert that the desire for immortality is — 


immoral. I am inclined to agree with Emerson, who said: “The 
impulse to seek proof of immortality is itself the greatest proof 
Cena 

Captain Wardall then enunciated his distinctive philosophy, 
that there is only one individual in the universe. Man is an 
individual portion of the universal self. He is therefore unborn 
and undying. The whole conception of immortality, therefore, 
for Captain Wardall is rather pointless. He said that if we are 
parts of the universal self, death can not touch us. He described 
death as a means by which our bonds are broken and our latent 
powers developed. In substance, his doctrine was the doctrine 
of reincarnation. His thought of God is illustrated by this story 
which he related. 

In the Orient, one man said to another, ‘“Worship my God. 
He is so wise that he makes all things.”” The other man replied, 
“Worship my God. He isso wise that he makes all things make 
themselves.” 

“T believe,’ he went on, “with Walt Whitman that I have 
died ten thousand times. I believe that every time I return I 
appropriate from the past alll am able totake. The conception 
of death as an irremediable loss, a tragic thing, must disappear. 
Transmigration is basic in immortality. If reincarnation, as has 
been said, was not instituted by God, man by thinking it out has 
proved himself greater and better than God.” 


Prof. Kirtley Mather spoke in part as follows: ‘‘Sitting here, 
I have been pondering what is my role in this discussion. I speak 
as a child seeking for facts. From me, whose life is devoted to 
science, you want not a picture that may be true, not a descrip- 
tion of the flash of lightning that comes to the philosopher, you 
want my report of the results of the slow, painstaking search for 
facts. So I must tell you to-night about those things that can 
be verified in your own experience and that may not only be veri- 
fied by you but may be observed by succeeding generations. 

“The scientist does not trust in words, even if spoken by 
men in high ecclesiastical positions. He asks, ‘What are the 
facts?’ There‘ore, by many he is regarded as one who destroys 
faith. We, however, who have committed our lives to science 
never would have done so if we had not believed that science is 
constructive. Weare not giving our lives to the process of tear- 
ing down, but to the process of building up. 

“There is no verifiable experience displayed or recorded to. 
indicate that at any time life has ever returned to anybody once. 
dead. There is a continuity of life. Creatures have been exist- 
ing for seven hundred million years. Never once has the life 
line been broken. This continuity is the result of the immor- 
tality of what is called the germ plasm. Many individuals are 
destroyed in reproduction, but some live. The germ plasm 
continues. This has led some people to decide that the only 
immortality that they can have isin their offspring. Some, even, 
are building their philosophy on that, saying, ‘I will build my 
life only on the fact.’ 

“As a geologist, I can not subscribe to the theory of the 
immortality of the germ plasm. Life stretches forward just as 
far as we can look back. This world will go on, probably, for a 
period longer than any of us can imagine, but there is an end. 
The time will come, later rather than sooner, when the earth will 
not be a suitable place for these living bodies. There will come 
an hour when they will be snuffed out. The habitability of the 
earth will be terminated at some far off moment in the history of 
the solar system. Will the universe then ride on, just as if we 
had never been? So far as our bodies are concerned, this is what 
will take place. The stuff of our bodies will be there, but so. 
changed that few would presume to think of it as any kind of 
immortality. 

“The scientist finds nothing that suggests the immortality 
of the soul. The scientist deals with transformation of matter 
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or energy. Nothing is ever lost. Nothing is ever created. In 
that cyclical process, however, by which matter is transformed 
into energy, or possibly energy into matter, nothing is ever lost. 
There is a possibility of that kind of immortality. 

“Is science capable of presenting any facts about that kind 
of immortality which means continued existence of the con- 
sciousness once near and still dear to us? We have to reply 
that science has no data. I have to confess a complete failure. 
Science does not say that the conscious personality does exist 
and it does not say that the conscious personality does not exist. 

“Like Captain Wardall, I believe that nothing is unknowable. 
Some day we may have the data that will push us off the fence. 
To-day we have no evidence of the survival of individuals after 
death. I want to point out, however, that the attitude of men 
of science toward this question is not unlike their attitude toward 
many another scientific question. We have the question of the 
existence of life on Mars. Precisely the same answer to that 
question must be made by the man of science that he makes to 
the question of immortality. The man of science will go ahead 
and speculate about life on Mars and speculate upon the con- 
tinuity of life after death. 

“There are a few verifiable facts of interest im this connec- 
tion. What is the relationship of the brain to consciousness? 
The most satisfactory working theory is that consciousness is a 
function not of the cells of the brain but of the organization of 
those cells. It is the result of energy combining with matter. 
Consciousness is more than a function of the brain. 

“Also, there is good ground for believing that the motive 
power of the universe is more akin to mind than to any substance. 
Sir James Jeans, the great astronomer, reports that what he sees 
going on out there in those vast spaces of the universe suggests 
that the motive power back of it all is more akin to mind than to 
matter. He calls it a cosmic consciousness. Twenty years ago, 
ascientist would have come from a study of the heavens or a study 
of the atom and reported that the behavior of the universe re- 
sembled the behavior of the machine. Now he reports that the 
behavior of the universe resembles the behavior of the mind. Sir 
James Jeans to-day says the cosmic mind is a cosmic mathe- 
matician, cold, pure, exact, without feeling and without love. 

“There are regions, however, where the behavior of the uni- 
verse is not without feeling and without love. In our own cor- 
ner of the universe we do find expressions of the cosmic con- 
sciousness inlove. If there is no essential limitation of conscious- 
ness to the brain, there is no reason for doubting the possibility 
that consciousness may survive at-the plane of organization or 
at some higher plane. 

“Tt is fair, also, to say this: If there is no cosmic conscious- 
ness and no individual consciousness that survives death, we 

~must face the fact of a universe which eventually will grind on 
just as if man, with all his history, had never been. There will 
not be any immortality of the germ plasm or any immortality 
of influence. That means that the universe has spent all these 
hundreds of millions of years, all this time and travail, for noth- 
ing. It is a rational idea to hold that in ways mysterious but 
true we can build into our conscious personalities values that 
will carry on, world without end. 

“The motive power, whatever it is, back of the universe, is 
making a better universe. Continually, things better have 
been produced. I have confidence in that kind of motive power 
or cosmic force. So if my fate is to be annihilation, I say well. 
Ifitis to bea merging of my personality in the ocean of personality, 
Isay well to that. Ifit is to be a continued existence of my per- 
sonality, I say well to that, for I have faith that there will be 
work to do and growth that comes through doing it. Life, to 
me, is living only as long as it is growing.” 

Dr. Elwood Worcester, the last speaker, said that the great 
proof of resurrection was the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 
He based his faith in this event not on the stories in the Gospels 
but on the terse sayings of Paul in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. To Paul, the resurrection was a spiritual one only. 

Dr. Worcester took exception to the statement that there is 

no evidence for survival. He said that scientists must include 


what has been reported by Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir James Barrie, 
William James and other believers in psychic phenomena. He 
gave an interesting personal experience of communication with a 
friend who went down on the Titanic. He said that the instances 
were verifiable and had been verified. 

In the question period, Professor Mather defined prayer as 
life. If we are to obey the command of Jesus to pray without 
ceasing, it seems that prayer is life. He added, ‘It is putting 
myself into communion with the supreme self, so that there 
may come high communion and my life may be made more 
useful.” 

Asked about the practical value of faith in immortality, he 
said that there are three philosophies: First, ‘‘After me the deluge.” 
In this there is no motive to the higher life. Second, the philos- 
ophy based on the conditional immortality of the germ plasm. 
This is a higher type but does not furnish incentive to effort. 
Third, there is the philosophy which gives a mighty incentive 
to noble living based on the belief that we have a chance to build 
into our characters values that will make them a force for all 


time. 
* * * 


WOODS-SMELL 


You feel that everything is well 
The moment that you come to smell 


Tall ferns downtrodden, with a hint 
Of bears about, a breath of mint, 


Sweet fern rubbed well by finger and thumh, 
Sunny wild roses, balsam gum, 


Fumes from a toadstool’s fat umbrella, 
The guardian scent of citronella, 


The tang of salt winds from far surf, 
Filtered all day through trees and turf, 


Fir tips, the reek of heavy loam 
Pawed by a fox from his new home; 


Slow incense of red cedar logs 
Trailing their smoke on orchid bogs; 


A dapper skunk across the clearing— 
Provided that he is not nearing; 


Rich rankness from that profiteer— 
The mushroom—and the atmosphere, 


Sweet as a honeysuckle gate, 
That warm wild strawberries create. 


But when you nose the forest through 
And pass its odors in review, 


The early fragrance to compare 
With massed pine needles in the glare, 


Lurks in that reconnoitering sniff 
Of forests when the final whiff 


Of steam and city things has gone, 
Leaving the sharp, primeval dawn. 


Robert Haven Schauffer. 


* * * 


“Tf you want to spend a quiet half-hour,’ said the native 
to a visitor, “there’s no better place than our art gallery.” 
“Half a minute!”’ replied the stranger. “I’ve just been read- 
ing about it in the guide book. It says that the visitor, on enter- 
ing, is struck by a statue of Hercules. Then he is stunned by 
the splendor of the grand staircase. A picture in the first room 
is full of punch, while farther on one is crushed by the overwhelm- 
ing magnificence of another painting. Finally, brilliant colors 
run riot everywhere. No, sir, if I want a quiet half-hour I’ll 
take a boxing lesson.’’—T%d-Bits. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NO SHIP’S KEEL OUT OF PUNK? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having asked Whippen for his Apologia you had to print it as 
received. J wonder whether you would have used it all had it 
come in as a contribution. However, it appears from “reac- 
tions” that some of your readers gulped it down. My impression 
is, after long acquaintance, that Universalists are the most senti- 
mental and least spinal of any group Iknow. Mighty pleasant 
people, but you can’t build a ship’s keel out of punk. 

Well, I stand by my “pungent reaction.” I should like to 
see at least an equal attention given to some of the fellows who 
have come to-us. Most of the prominent ones are old stagers 
by now, but their story up to date would be interesting, e. g., 
Shutter, Cary, Vallentyne, and now, fresher, Shepard. 

Fact is, we are not strong enough to be always speeding the 
parting guest. We want recruits and should make our best bid 
for them. Don’t you really agree with this? I think all of us 


want to be liberal and brotherly—but our own business is in a - 


rather parlous state. Eh? 

Seventy-six yesterday! Getting venerable. You kids will 
have to be very nice tous. Pity I don’t live where Coons could 
writemeup! Alas, lam a wandering star. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 1. 


Not written for publication, this is too exquisite a bit of 
literature to let perish. We accept our part of the chastisement. 
And we assume that all the pleasant and spineless will do like- 
wise. There is plenty of fire in all the punk we have picked up 
in the Universalist Church. It has set off many a mighty fire- 
cracker. It has even on occasion burned our fingers. We 
stand ready to welcome the coming and to speed the parting 
—all the more now that we see what literature is born of the 
policy. Hail, old rugged seventy-six! 

The Editor. 


* * 


A WORD FROM FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reactions of Charles Francis Potter and Carlyle Summer- 
bell in your issue of March 21, please me very much. We have 
here a United Liberal Church, Universalists, Unitarians, Liberal 
Quakers and many having no denominational tag attached to 
them, and we work together harmoniously. I think we have 
the most successful new church I have ever known, even though 
times are hard. 

With not over 40 per cent of the population of this country 
church members, there are thousands of people outside of the 
churches who can support a church like ours. Iam sure we have 
many good members who can be called humanists. In my 
humble opinion if the Christian Church had paid more attention 
to this life and less to a future life for the past 1900 years we 
might have been much nearer civilized, and the church had 
many more members and much greater influence than it has to- 
day. The Liberal Church has much work to do yet, and we must 
give much credit to both the Universalists and the Unitarians 
for the good work they have done in the past. The world does 
move and we know much more than we did one hundred or even 
fifty years ago. No man can tell what the next hundred years 
may do. So let us live up to our best convictions and not knock 
those who differ with us in their conclusions. They may or 
may not be nearer right than we are, but they are doing some 
thinking and striving to arrive at truth. In my younger days 
I listened to a revivalist who told people not to reason. He said 
in so many words that ‘‘reason was from the devil.” 

We can hold to our sincere convictions and still not try to 
retard those who think they are in advance of us in the search for 
truth. 

F.S. Hammond. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 


‘days ago I attended a meeting of the ministers of the state. 


DOES OHIO REALLY MEAN THIS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is Ohio the hotbed of rebellion? I do not know, but a few 
Dur- 
ing the talk, the subject of the need for a denominational paper 
cameup. Some one mentioned the Leader as our denominational 
paper, and a general laugh was the response. It was admitted 
by all that the Leader is an excellent undenominational paper, 
but the need for a publication of some kind that could be put 
into people’s hands to show the things for which the Universalist 
Church stands, to explain why it has a right to continue to live, 
was very keenly felt. I have recently returned to Ohio from 
New York State, and there I found many of the ministers feeling 
the same way. Question, how general is this feeling? How real 
is the need for a real denominational publication? 

Lewis R. Lowry. 

North Olmstead, Ohio. 


If we started out to make an undenominational paper it 
would be a far different publication from the Christian Leader. 
The greater part of the space now given to Universalist church 
news, to Universalist church interests and reports of Universalist 
gatherings would be omitted. Some of the articles by Univer- 
salist ministers and laymen also would be omitted. Editorials 
dealing with denominational policies would not appear. The 
paper would be much more like the Christian Century. 

If, however, we had ability and money enabling us to pro- 
duce a non-denominational paper, the more true universalism 
that we could put into it the better we should fulfil our mission. 
To be universalist we must have about us something of the uni- 
versal—a universal interest in men and things, a universal type 
of sympathy and kindness, and a faith that lays hold mightily 
on the love and power of God. To make a truly great non-de- 
nominational paper we should have to put a universalist spirit 
into it. Then how about making a paper for the fellowship of 
churches that has done so much to spread the universal spirit 
in the world? If we let the color be changed, the aroma, the 
fundamental spirit, the breadth of interest, should we not make 
it rather an anomalous thing? Two things we hold steadily 
before us: 1. To strengthen our own beloved fellowship and hold 
it up to its highest ideals. 2. To sense the needs, the possibili- 
ties, the achievements, of all of God’s children, and make them 
better understood in the Leader. 

Can a better paper be produced? Unquestionably. Can 
a better editor be found? Without a shadow of doubt. Ought 
we ourselves to’'do better? Yes. But it must be by breadth. 
Like the ills of freedom, the ills of breadth will be cured by more 
breadth. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THINKS WE SHOULD SCORE DENOMINATIONALLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I presume you, as editor of a denominational paper, believe 
in denominational integrity and loyalty as religious virtues. 
And life is more or less competitive. 

Tf so, who scored, I ask after reading “A Baptist Writes 
Us’”’—the editor, the Catholics or the Baptist denomination? 
Again, when C. E. Rice, whose father, mother and several 
brothers—one of whom was my classmate in 1880—were Uni- 
versalists and who had spent most of his life in a creditable, 
manner in the Universalist denomination, joined up with the 
Episcopalians, who scored denominationally? 

Again, when Joseph Fort Newton went from the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, a pulpit he occupied with denominational 
approval and success, to the Episcopalians, who scored denom- 
inationally? Or when Whippen went from the Universalist 
denomination to the Catholic Church, who scored? 

When Harold E. B. Speight stands before the theological 
school of St. Lawrence University, and gives a clear-cut and 
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forceful exposition of Hicksite Quakerism, what influence does 
he have upon the denominational life of those inexperienced young 
people? Who scores? And further, what influence upon the 
same minds does that ill-defined liberalism have upon their de- 
nominational integrity? What is the effect of the passing of our 
schools and our losing thereby our denominational significance— 
—as Buchtel and Lombard? Who scores? 

I will not mention the ministers that leave us for business 
who come back, and some who never come back—how do they 
score in our denominational integrity? 

What of the ministers that go from a city of large and grow- 
ing opportunities to another of seemingly larger opportunities 
and larger salaries? How do they score for denominational 
integrity? 

I might ask more questions with reference to denomina- 
tional integrity or the religious virtues of integrity and loyalty. 

D. Lamphear. 

Canon, N. Y. 


* * 


SOME UNIVERSALISTS DO USE THE RADIO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your correspondent from New York City who signs him- 
self W. F. E. has said something in “‘Reactions’”’ which is worth 
while, and this brief note is one of enlightenment and elucida- 
tion. Since 1928 the First Universalist Church of Bangor has 
been broadcasting every Sunday from its church auditorium, 
reaching thousands of listeners by its weekly service. Since 
1926 the church has owned and operated its own radio 
station under license by the Federal Radio Commission. 
Thousands of letters from interested radio listeners, of many 
other churches and denominations and of no church preference, 
are on file at our office, which seems to indicate that our radio 
coverage (area coverage) is nearly the entire state of Maine. 
Occasionally when conditions are exceptional we receive letters 
from Canada and many out of Maine towns and cities. 

While the Universalist General Convention and the Leader 
seem unaware that the Bangor church has been for many years 
rendering this service as a kind of denominational gratuity, we 
take this opportunity to answer the question so courteously 
raised by your correspondent W. F. E.: “The radio affords about 
the only avenue of approach for the missionary in this country. 
Are Universalists using it to the extent that they might?” Cer- 
tainly we can answer ‘from this neck of the woods,” Yes. And 
we use the phrase “neck of the woods” only because that seems 
to be the proper though somewhat humiliating expression as 
used by our cultured friends around Boston and New York. 

While an occasional hour has been given, notably perhaps 
over WEEI and a few other stations, by liberal groups of several 
churches, it is safe to say that no consistent, constructive broad- 
casting has been undertaken by the General Convention, or 
others in church authority in our Zion. The reason is obvious, 
of course. The expense over the big national hook-ups is almost 
prohibitive, but even so, with an outstanding speaker, like Dr. 
Frank O. Hall, who would not “‘soft-pedal’”’ our distinctive Uni- 
versalist message in the interest of alleged “fraternal courtesy 
and denominational good manners,’’ would be abundantly worth 
doing as a missionary enterprise. 

The few sporadic Universalist broadcasts which I have heard 
over the big stations, have been so emasculated by the fear of 
offending somebody that they lose the “pith and punch” of a 
real denominational message. Our Catholic friends understand 
these matters better, and use the radio consistently and construct- 
ively without fear or favor. The same is true of that despairing 
wail which comes from stations operated by those who are sure 
from their watch tower that everybody is wrong but us, and that 
“millions now living will never die.”” Their theme-song might 
well be that touching song of the war-time, “‘They are all out of 
step but Jim.” 

Your New York correspondent hit us squarely from the 
shoulder when he said: ‘“‘Complacency can not win in the present 
state of things.” Our respectability may undo us. Denomina 
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tionally at least it is time for us to “live dangerously,” say the 
thing we mean, the things we believe, though the heavens fall by 
somebody criticising us for ‘‘bad taste” or bumptious manners, 
or something else. 

W. F. E. in closing his letter said, “If something like this is 
not done and soon, hell is not far off.” And in closing I con- 
gratulate him on his vision, prophecy and the immediacy of his. 
eschatology. 

Ashley A. Smith. 

First Universalist Church, Bangor, Me. 


eS eS 


HORSESHOES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


“A farmer traveling with his load 
Picked up a horseshoe on the road, 
And nailed it fast to his barn door, 
That luck might down upon him pour.”’ 


At Idlewild I found a group of ministers varying the exer- 
cises, pitching horseshoes. In recent years at Durham College 
one of the major events of Farmers’ Week is the horseshoe pitch- 
ing tournament, with a pair of silver-plated shoes as trophy. 

I am wondering as to the genesis of the game. In 1867 we 
were living at Ayers Village, and at quoit-pitching time we small. 
boys hunted for thin, flat stones with which to play the game. 
The men at Phineas Haynes’s shoe-shop bought a set of iron 
rings, and at off times the villagers crowded about to watch the 
play. Ringers were impossible with the stones, and we were: 
dissatisfied. We were allowed to use the rings when the men 
didn’t want them, but the “big fellers’’ were liable to get them. 
first, and to take them away from us if they didn’t; and any way, 
they were too heavy for us. 

I studied how to get a set of rings. In Ed Sargent’s shed 
I saw a horseshoe hanging. I took it down and pitched it at 
a mark, to find that 1t would do. We found two more of differ- 
ing size and weight, and then combed the village for a fourth. 
A horseshoe in the road was a prize, and in time we acquired a 
well balanced set, and were independent. 

As the minister moved on, I passed the game on to other 
groups of boys. I had never seen anything suggesting it, and as 
far as I was concerned the idea was all my own. I wonder if 
the now nation-wide game could have come from so small a be- 
ginning. Or perhaps, at about the same time, several small 
boys, in various localities, thought out the same idea. Who 
knows? 

Asa M. Bradley. 

Kingston, N. H. 


BS * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND FARRAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A number of great preachers were born during the decade 
1827-37. As I remember the dates, Broadus was born in 1827, 
Liddon in 1829, Talmage in 1832, Spurgeon in 1834, Phillips 


’ Brooks in 1835, and Moody in 1887. 


I did not forget to mention Canon Farrar, who was born in: 
1831. It seems to me that Universalists would do well to re- 
member the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of this: 
spiritual kinsman of ours, the author of “Eternal Hope.” 

It was due to Canon Farrar’s influence that Charles Darwin 
was buried in Westminster Abbey by the side of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. “If it be true that God requires nothing of us except that 
we do justly, love kindness, and walk humbly with Him, then I 
would rather take my chances in the other world with Charles: 
Darwin than with his enemies, who often say ‘Lord, Lord,’ but 
do not the things He commanded,” as I can best recall, are Canon: 
Farrar’s words. Some of the great preachers mentioned above 
have rapidly decreased, but for a long time to come, the author 
of these words, we think, must increase. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 
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Our Library Desk 


Our Greatest Need 


The Education of the Whole Man. 
By L. P. Jacks. (Harper. $1.75.) 


The title of this book does not succeed 
in suggesting the importance of its mes- 
sage, but those who know the work of Dr. 
Jacks do not need any special incentive to 
open a new book from his pen. Moreover, 
the title tells us precisely what the book 
is about. Dr. Jacks believes that we need 
a fresh vision of what human beings are 
and of the kind of education which is 
alone appropriate for such things. 

Books by Dr. Jacks have for many years 
pressed home his conviction that we can 
not satisfy ourselves or serve others by 
any abstract truths or purely intellectual 
solution of the perplexities of life. In 
this book he approaches this theme di- 
rectly and applies it very searchingly to 
the actual needs of our present civiliza- 
tion. 

“The training of the whole man in the 
skilful achievement of excellence within 
the bounds of a socially valuable voca- 
tion’’—that is the formula in which Dr. 
Jacks sums up the theme of the short 
chapters making up the book, several of 
which were given as addresses during 
his last visit to this country. It is not a 
mew ideal. One hears Plato, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and C. W. Eliot speak again in 
the words just quoted. But it is an ideal 
which will be only a reproach if we con- 
tinue to give it lip service while ignoring 
its implications. 

Ministers as well as teachers, thought- 
ful social workers, and people of many oc- 
cupations (if they are seeking a clear 
statement of ideals to give meaning to 
their labor) will find this a stimulating 
book. 


H.E. B.S. 
* * 
Tagore 
The Religion of Man. By Rabindran- 
ath Tagore. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


The judgment that Tagore is the great- 
est living poet and interpreter of the 
spiritual life may seem absurd to those 
who do not know the man and his work, 
but those who assent to it are willing to 
await the verdict of later ages which will 
look back with due perspective. In his 
Hibbert Lectures (given at Manchester 
College, Oxford) Tagore expounds the 
great truths which have been finding ex- 
pression in India since times when Europe 
was barbarous. They are truths for which 
India has given up material success; truths 
by which she is now teaching the world 
how to solve the problems created by 
egoism, strife, and racial antagonism. 

Man is a spiritual creature, a child not 
of Time but of an Infinite Personality 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


“whose light reveals itself through the ob- 
struction of Darkness.’”’ In the elucida- 
tion of this central conviction Tagore 
touches almost every aspect of the life of 
the spirit and its creative capacity. 

Incidentally the book in which his re- 
ligion is expounded is in part autobio- 
graphical. Tagore was born just whén 
“the modern city-bred spirit of progress 
had begun driving its triumphal car over 
the luscious green life of our ancient village 
communities.”” He feels that ‘“‘the sub- 
conscious remembrance of a _ primeval 
dwelling-place’’ was constantly stirring 
in his blood. The study of Tagore’s 
poetry and philosophy in the light of the 
conflict thus produced within him would 
be a fascinating exercise. Perhaps this 
book will stimulate some student to at- 
tempt it. 

This is a worthy addition to the series 
of Hibbert Lectures. 

Hebe Bass 


* * 


Liberalism 
By 
(Richard R. Smith. 


Fundamentalism versus 
History of Fundamentalism. 
Stewart C. Cole. 
$2.50.) 


Dr. Cole is a professor at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, a Baptist school of 
marked liberal leanings at Chester, Pa. 
He has given much painstaking thought 
to this most agitated of current theological 
issues, and has placed within our reach the 
first thorough history of the cleavage within 
the American churches caused by the rise 
of fundamentalism. How strange to 
find what had been the traditional teach- 
ing of the churches for centuries described 
as a new movement, whereas it was Lib- 
eralism that really was new! Yet the or- 
ganization of orthodox helievers to defend 
their faith, not against the attacks -of 
scientists and unbelievers but against 
those they believed to be destroying the 
faith from within, was a new thing in the 
annals of Protestantism. Churches had 
always been troubled by heresies and had 
settled them within; the rise of Modernism 
gave birth to a defense movement that 
overspread all denominations and suc- 
ceeded, for a time at least, in organizing 
orthodox Baptists, Methodists and other 
traditional enemies, into groups that cut 
straight through denominational lines for 
the preservation of a common heritage of 
theological “fundamentals.” These groups 
took the form of Bible and prophetic 
conferences, of professional revivals, of 
extremely orthodox schools and seminaries, 
of tract societies, of the revival of violent 
polemical preaching. Grandiose schemes 
were formulated to restore America to its 
pristine faith in a literal acceptance of 
the Bible, the Virgin Birth, the Second 
Coming and like beliets. 

But somehow Fundamentalism, which a 


few years ago was threatening to split 
most Protestant churches, has failed to 
win out on a single front. Anti-evolu- 
tion laws are already becoming dead let- 
ters with a possibility of repeal now in 
prospect in Tennessee, the scene of the 
famous Scopes case. The story how by 
differing means the various denomina- 
tions eased the tension is told very well 
by Dr. Cole. Just what will result from 
the truce is not clear.‘ Dr. Cole insists, 
rightly, I believe, that the Orthodox must 
face the new truths of science and criticism 
that have made Liberalism unavoidable 
with honest thinkers, while on the other 
hand the Liberals must regain the tremen- 
dous religious values which are contained 
in the Orthodox beliefs. Religion is more 
than an intellectual exercise (as some 
Liberals seem to have forgotten) and the 
Fundamentalists have been fighting for 
more than a theology. Liberalism too 
often has taken away God, and the visible 
means for the soul’s approach to the throne 
of glory. If the present armed peace 
means that gradually the children of the 
Fundamentalists as a result of education 
and the impact of a godless society drift 
into the ways of present Liberalism; then 
Protestant Christianity in America is 
doomed. 

This is an excellent book, a mine of in- 
formation on the subject, and with much 
food for thought. When theology makes 
peace with science the millennium will 
not have been reached but we shall merely 
have laid the foundation for the religious 
way of life. Liberals will do well to ponder 
the lessons of this theological movement. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


The Reform Movement inJudaism. By 
David Philipson. (Macmillan. $4.50.) 


Without a national home since 586 B. C., 
and still one of the world’s living religions! 
How Judaism has kept alive through the 
centuries is one of the most fascinating 
studies in the history of religions. Rabbi 
Philipson in this book tells us how it has 
changed during the past century to main- 
tain its place in a rapidly changing civiliza- 
ation. 

The Reform Movement with which the 
book is concerned began in Germany early 
in the nineteenth century with a few slight 
changes in the form of the synagogue wor- 
ship. Though the changes then made 
were slight they. were, nevertheless, of 
critical significance, since they solved the 
problem of the immutability of Judaistic 
ritual and doctrine, thereby permitting 
Judaism to adapt itself to the transfor- 
mations in life around it. This adapta- 
tion continued in Europe for many years, 
and when it reached a standstill near the 

(Continued on page 572) 
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Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


A CRITICAL ATTITUDE 


It has seemed in considering the history 
of the Young People’s Christian Union 
for the materia] used in the last two col- 
umns of “Our Young People’ that there 
is one thing which has been growing up 
within the organization which is of real 
value to it. That is what I would call 
the ‘“‘achievement of a critical attitude.” 
The young people of the denomination, 
almost since the very beginning, have 
been willing to look at things in the light 
of what is best, not “what has been done 
before,’ and as long as this is done there 
is real hope for the young people of the 
denomination. 

Consider their beginning of work for 
other churches at the Rochester Conven- 
tion. It was a new departure, even the 
General Convention had no active policy 
of this kind, yet the young people, seeing 
that it was necessary, were ready to go 
ahead with it. Notice that at Washing- 
ton, when it was seen that meeting with 
the General Convention was not to the 
best interest of the Union, the young 
people stopped off to attempt independent 
meetings, not knowing at the time whether 
it would be successful or not. 

When the Comrades of the Quiet Hour 
was discontinued, I believe at the Muncie 
Convention in 1928, many people said, 
“This is the beginning of the end, the 
young people are losing their devotional 
interest.”” But rather it would seem that 
it was the beginning of a realization that 
the form was an old one, one which the 
young people were not using sincerely, 
and another thing must be substituted. 
That the young people have not lost their 
devotional interest is testified by the wide- 
spread observance of Young People’s 
Day and the excellent material written 
and spoken at that time by the young 
people. - It is testified, too, that they are 
still interested in devotional aspects of 
Union life, by the fact that the devotional 
superintendents are working hard, that 
devotional meetings are held to high stand- 
ards, and that the topic booklets are in- 
creasing in usefulness and value through 
the new methods used in them. 

When it became financially necessary 
to discontinue Onward in its older form the 
young people found a new form for On- 
ward, so that, with increased usefulness, 
though less size, it still continues its work 
of keeping the young people in touch with 
one another. 

When it became necessary, because of 
many changes, to adopt a new constitu- 
tion the young people finally succeeded in 
doing it, though attendants at the last 
four or five conventions can assure any 
one that it was not done without a struggle. 

What is the significance of these changes, 
and why does it seem of value to enumerate 


them? It seems to me that the fact that 
changes for the better are being made, 
with due consideration and after careful 
discussion, is proof that the young people 
are still interested in their organization 
and still working for it. 

If we can keep this critical attitude, if 
we can recognize the need for change 
when it arises, and then ean bring ourselves 
to actually make the needed changes, we 
need have no fear for the future of the 
young people of the Universalist Church. 
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It may mean that we have to give up 
cherished traditions, departments of or- 
ganization that have grown dear through 
years of association with the names of 
various people, it may even mean that 
we have to give up in name the organiza- 
tion which has worked thus far, but if we 
can keep this attitude and work with it 
we are assured that the young people of 
the church can continue to do good work. 
If we will not make the necessary changes 
we may as well admit final failure now, for 
success can never come if one forgets to 
adopt a critical attitude and fails to make 
changes when they are needed. 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The addrees of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO IS HOSTESS 


One of the finest gatherings of the year 
was held in the North Attleboro Church 
April 23. The Mission Circle of North 
Attleboro was hostess to the women of 
Massachusetts and guests from Rhode 
Island at the last Public Meeting of the 
W.U.M.S. for this season. An audience 
of about 250 listened to an intensely in- 
teresting program, 

Mrs. George E. Huntley, state presi- 
dent, presided at the morning session, 
which followed a delightful organ recital 
by Mr. George Minchew. Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, led the devotional 
service. 

Mrs. Clifton W. Carpenter, vice-presi- 
dent of the North Attleboro Circle, 
greeted the delegates, and Mrs. Helen 
Olney, second vice-president of the district, 
gave the response. Mrs. Helen Blanch- 
ard, soloist of the church, was in charge of 
the fine musical program, which included 
a duet by Mrs. Blanchard and Mrs. Peter- 
son, ‘Love Divine,’ and a solo, “Beautiful 
Garden of Prayer,” by Mrs. Blanchard. 

“The American Negro of To-day,” was 
the interesting subject of Mrs. Joseph 
Mitchell of Boston, a graduate of Talla- 
dega College. We, asa nation, have much 
to learn and much to do before we can 
really be called Christians in our attitude 
toward the American Negro. 

Mrs. I. V. Lobdell and Miss Alice G. 
Enbom, of Attleboro, presented a sketch 
entitled “Black and White,” and “Why 
Should I?’ was another surprise part of 
the program, as Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
persuaded Miss Harriet Yates that -her 
reasons for not belonging to a Mission 
Circle were really no reasons at all. 

A delicious luncheon and good fellowship 
period followed. The*luncheon was in 
charge of Mrs. Otto Schubert, and with 
her corps of efficient workers she served 
the large group most satisfactorily. 

The afternoon session opened at 1.45 
with a prayer by J. Wayne Haskell, the 
singing of hymns, and fine organ music. 


The address of the afternoon was given 
by Miss Georgene Bowen. Miss Bowen, 
always charming and convincing, seemed 
more so than ever in her presentation of 
her experiences with Japanese people 
and their customs. Miss Bowen pleased. 
the audience with two Japanese songs 
just preceding her address. We wish 
every man, woman and child of our faith, 
and other faiths for that matter, could 
have heard Miss Bowen that day. 

More beautiful music by the organist 
and his daughter, Miss Elsie Minchew at 
the piano, and a vocal trio, closed what 
was, in the opinion of all present, one of 
the most interesting and enjoyable Public 
Meetings we have ever held. 

* * 


“GIVE A CENT AND GET A CENT’* 


This is the slogan of the intensive cam- 
paign to raise $75,000—$50,000 for the 
Clara Barton Birthplace and $25,000 for 
Ferry Beach—during the two weeks be- 
ginning April 26 and closing on May 10, 
which is Mothers’ Day. The plan is so 
simple that even those who were most 
skeptical at the beginning are realizing 
the ease with which this can be raised with 
every one co-operating. That is, however, 
the real necessity—that every one co- 
operate. If we do this, and we are going 
to, with your help, there will be no need 
of suggesting that an addition to appor- 
tionments will have to be made for the 
support of the Clara Barton Birthplace 
and Fresh Air Camp. But if we do not co- 
operate and put this over the top the prob- 
lem will still be with us and will have to be 
met. Here is an opportunity for members 
of our Mission Circles and the young 
people of our church to whom Ferry Beach 
is dear, to invite all their friends to share in 
this enterprise. Just think—give up one 
dessert a week, for a definite period, and 
you’ve done your bit toward the successful 
completion of this campaign. If 6,000 
people will do this, it almost puts the flag 
up to the 100 per cent mark. Won’t you 
do this for two most worthy denomina- 
tional projects? Of course you will. 


POT TTS ae ye ne eee 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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OUR FERRY BEACH INSTI- 
TUTE 


* 

* 

* 

* 
vs Ciera ee * 
July 25 to Aug.1 fs 
Standard Courses ud 
Religious Education in the Family * 
Taught by Weston Cate 3 
The Principles of Teaching z 
Taught by Anna A. Rheiner 
Psychology of Adolescence eH 
Taught by Mary S. Scott “2 
Music in the Church School ie 
Taught by Harriet G. Yates 
Non-Standard Courses he 
Religion and Science “ 
Talks by John van Schaick, Jr. a 
What Universalism Means = 
Talks by Clinton L. Scott 3 
Ourselves and Japan “a 
Talks by Georgene Bowen . " 

* 

* 
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THE RECORD OF CHINA CHILD 
WELFARE FOR THE PAST YEAR 


“Fourteen thousand sick children were © 


given aid in child welfare clinics last year. 
Large numbers of waifs were placed in 
good homes; thirty-six child slaves have 
been saved; and four thousand famine 
children helped by the Association in 
China during the last six months.” 

Among the famine children saved are 
fifty girls cared for in the Home directed 
by Miss Alma Dodds, to which all Uni- 
versalist gifts for China Child Welfare go. 
Fifteen hundred dollars will support these 
fifty girls for a year. Of that amount 
our church schools contributed rather 
more than half. What proportion shall 
we give this year? Each school giving 
thirty dollars saves one girl to health and 


opportunity. 
* * 


TEACHING THE WILL TO PEACE 


While the great ones of earth struggle 
with the big problems of peace or war, of 
disarmament, the League of Nations, and 
arbitration treaties, the humble church 
school teachers have within their reach a 
group of boys and girls who will be the 
men and women of to-morrow and among 
whom they may do something toward 
teaching a will to peace. Until that will 
to peace takes the place of our inherited 
will to war, peace measures will lag. 
Among the basic steps toward teaching 
the will to peace, the following may be 
listed. Some of these may be attempted 
with quite young children. Others belong 
to the older groups. 

1. Friendly and sympathetic under- 
standing of all kinds of people, including: 
acquaintance through personal contacts, 
through stories and pictures. 


2. The development of an open-minded- 
ness which discriminates between facts 
which can be demonstrated and mere 
opinions; between prejudices left over from 
the past and the real conditions of the 
modern interdependent world. ZL. g. Is 
military training the best discipline. for a 
democratic age? What place has “hatred 
of the foreigner’’ in the actual experience 
of the twentieth century? 

8. The breaking down of the tradition 
that war is inevitable. 

Co-operation is as much a law of life 
as conflict. War is only one method of 
settling disputes. Law and arbitration are 
also practical methods. 

4. The realization that national welfare 
can no longer be promoted by war. HE. g., 
the debts, the losses of life and health, 
the harvest of hate, disillusionment, and 
cynicism among the victors as well as 
among the vanquished. 

5. A definition of patriotism in terms 
of co-operation and brotherhood. 

6. The dramatization of peace-time 
service and of heroes of peace, as a means 
of offsetting the glamour of war. 

7. A study of current events from the 
point of view of international co-opera- 
tion. 

8. A sense of the unity of mankind and 
of human life as a continuous story. 

These basic facts are best taught in- 
directly in connection with the weekly 
lessons. A teacher with the purpose to 
give peace teaching will find abundant 
opportunity. In classes of older young 
people, a definite course in peace educa- 
tion may appropriately be undertaken. 
Juniors will enjoy a short course such as 
“Good-will Lessons” or “World Friend- 
ship Lessons’’ published by the Church 
Peace Union, or “Adventuring in Peace 
and Good-will,”’ by Annie Sills Brooks. 


* * 


ECHOES 


The ideal program for any special oc- 
casion is one which utilizes the materials 
the pupils already possess. From the 
other point of view, it means including in 
the regular objectives for the year those 
elements which will be wanted for special 
programs. Having this in mind, we can 
be pardoned for seeming unduly enthusi- 
astic when the following letter reached us 
from Mrs. Gustav Ulrich of Cortland, 
New York: 

“T want to tell you how splendid the 
Faster program, ‘The Message of Spring,’ 
is. Our beginners and primary classes 
put it on yesterday and did exceptionally 
well. The beauty of the whole thing was 
that it had not been drilled as an Faster 
performance. Our teachers, Mrs. Ticknor 
and Miss Sewall, had built their worship 
programs for March around the panto- 
mime. In that way the songs, story, and 


action were all learned as part of the 
regular Sunday service.” 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott spoke on 
“Peace Education” before the Children’s 
Division of the Missionary Federation in 
Peoria, Ill., recently. She preached the 
sermon on Woman’s Day at Joliet, Ill. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates is the special 
speaker for Woman’s Day at Woonsocket, 
1 LE 


Mr. Fred C. Carr, who has been supply- 
ing the pulpit at Cumberland Four Cor- 
ners, reports that the church school has 
now been reorganized. Miss Janette 
Waterman assumes the responsibility for 
its leadership. 


Mrs. Emil Swanson, superintendent of 
the church school at Anoka, Minnesota, 
writes as follows: “‘The slips you sent to us 
for the superintendent’s note-book have 
been a big help to me in planning the 
opening service. I take only such parts as 
I can use with our regular morning ser- 
vice, changing this when we find it neces- 
sary. Our pastor usually gives a short 
talk to the children, using as its basis 
some suggestion from the superintendent’s 
note-book.”” 

* * 
ODDS AND ENDS 


The other day we received a letter bear- 
ing unique stamps—from South Africa. 
As we looked at them, we were reminded 
of an article read some time ago, suggesting 
how to make missionary studies interest- 
ing to junior and intermediate boys (and 
girls, too) through the use of the stamp 
collecting hobby. We pass it on, perhaps 
you would like to try it. 
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She looks worried, but China Child 
Welfare, Inc., provides her 
with three meals a day. 
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Among Our Churches 
Washington Letter 


The spring tide of 
tourist travel to Wash- 
ington brought a de- 
cided increase of visi- 
tors to the National 
Memorial Church. In 
the Easter congrega- 
tion that filled the 
church literally to overflowing were many 
Universalists from all parts of the country. 
The registration book records twenty-nine 
names on that Sunday, and of course not 
all visitors take the trouble to register. 
In not a few instances such visiting Uni- 
versalists remarked, ““We have timed our 
trip so as to attend our National Church 
on Faster.’’ On April 12, when Dr. Per- 
kins preached an after-Easter sermon on 
‘“‘Why I Believe in Immortality,” discuss- 
ing the rational grounds of the faith that 
Easter sings, the same sort of thing hap- 
pened. On the 19th among the many 
visitors were fourteen people from the 
Lynn church, most of them unaware of 


the others’ intention beforehand. And on 
week-days the stream of visitors was con- 
tinuous. Seeing Washington is a job that 
taxes time and strength. All the more 
significant is it that many visitors said 
that seeing the National Memorial Church 
was one of the fixed items in their program 
before they left home, no more to be left 
to chance than the Capitol or the White 
House or the Lincoln Memorial. Their 
friends back in the home churches ex- 
pected it of them, they declared. All this 
is only the culmination of the evidences of 
widespread interest that have been ap- 
parent during the entire year since the 
church was dedicated. The meaning of 
itisunmistakable. The church has already 
come to fulfill one of the ideals of its estab- 
lishment, that of doing for our religious 
patriotism what Washington’s monumen- 
tal structures do for our civic patriotism. 
More than one Universalist has testified 
that his visit to the National Church was 
an event in his church life. 


Pennsylvania Letter 


Brooklyn.—Rey. George C. Boorn 
was formally installed as minister of the 
Universalist churches of Brooklyn, Hop 
Bottom, Kingsley and Nicholson, at a 
largely attended service at Brooklyn, 
Sunday, March 29. Rev. George A. Gay, 
State Superintendent, presided and de- 
livered the charge to the people. Rey. 
C. A. Hallenbeck of Scranton delivered the 
charge to the minister, and the sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. C. E. Petty. Special 
music was furnished by the young people’s 
choir and by a string orchestra. The 
following week services were held every 
night except Saturday, with Mr. Gay as 
the preacher. Bad roads prevented the 
attendance of many people, but the con- 
gregations were much larger than had been 
anticipated. Mr. and Mrs. Boorn are 
working hard to organize the churches in 
the circuit and are winning the confidence 
and affection of their people. * * Hop 
Bottom.—The Susquehanna Association, 
which had not met for two years, held an 
experimental session Saturday afternoon, 
March 28, in the fine old church at Hop 
Bottom. The attendance at some of the 
services was in excess of fifty, and delega- 
tions from Scranton, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Brooklyn, Kingsley and Montrose were 
present. An excellent supper was served 
by the ladies of the Hop Bottom church. 
The ministers participating in the meet- 
ings were: Rey. George C. Boorn, who 
presided, Rev. C. E. Petty, Rev. C. A. 
Hallenbeck, and Rev. George A. Gay. 
Officers elected were: Mrs. Lillian Smith, 
Brooklyn, president; Rev. George C. 
Boorn, vice-president; Mrs. Alma Good- 
rich, secretary; Miss Agnes Nicol, treas- 


urer. Those present were encouraged to 
believe that this organization can be re- 
vived and that meetings held at the accus- 
tomed time in the early fall will be well 
attended. * * Girard.—The State Su- 


perintendent is supplying the pulpit at. 


Girard. The Sunday school has com- 
pleted the redecorating of the church audi- 
torium. The Young Ladies* Club recently 
served a banquet which was largely at- 
tended. Two of the most faithful members 
of the church died during April, Mr. 
Frank Spaulding, for years a member of 
the board of trustees, and Mrs. J. C. Mur- 
phy, an active members of the Ladies’ 
Aid. * * Linesville.—At Easter a union 
sunrise service was held at Conneaut Lake 
at six o’clock, and churches in Linesville, 
Harmonsburg, Conneaut Lake, and other 
places were represented by attendants. 
The beautiful lake reflected the colors 
of a delicately-tinted sky. Wild ducks 
rose from the waters. A chorus of many 
varieties of birds chanted. Two Boy 
Scouts blew Reveille, familiar hymns were 
sung, appropriate poems were read, and 
the short talk was delivered by Rev. 
George A. Gay. At the conclusion of the 
service a fellowship breakfast was served 
to nearly two hundred persons. The 
regular service of worship at eleven o’clock 
was attended by the largest congregation 
of the present pastorate (excepting the 
union Memorial service); four persons 
united with the church; a large offering 
was contributed; and a choir of fourteen 
school-girls rendered three selections. 
A union cantata was the final service at 
the Methodist church at night, and again 
large numbers were present. Plans are 


now under way for redecorating the audi- 
torium of the church. * * Scranton.— 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck was installed as 
minister of the John Raymond Memorial 
Church, Sunday morning, March 29. 
The State Superintendent presided and 
delivered the sermon, and Rev. C. E. 
Petty delivered the charges to both the 
minister and the people. A good audience 
attended despite a heavy rain. A welcome 
to the church was extended by Mr. Con- 
rad, chairman of the board of trustees. 
Easter reports are encouraging, with seven 
young men uniting with the church. The 
minister and his wife are co-operating 
fully with the people to build up the Sun- 
day school, and every department of the 
church shows improvement. * * Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia.—Ten 
persons united with the church at Easter, 
making thirteen during the past few 
months, with the promise of three more. 
Dr. Benton is inviting the co-operation 
of his people to secure eighteen members 
by June 30. * * Sheshequin.—This 
church has held services throughout the 
winter, the first time in a number of years, 
and the Sunday school has met every Sun- 
day. * * Standing Stone.—Large at- 
tendance Easter Sunday, beautiful decora- 
tions, and very fine service were reported. 
* * Towanda.—Rey. C. E. Petty de- 
livered-some very able sermons at this 
church during Holy Week, and “Easter 
was a glorious day,” with an abundance 
of flowers, two fine anthems, a solo by 
Mr. Foden, a violin and organ offertory, 
and eleven baptisms and fifteen new 
members. One hundred and thirty-nine 
persons partook of the communion. The 
State Superintendent preached at a 
special service held Friday, March 27. 
Preparations to entertain the State Con- 
vention May 22, 23 and 24 are engaging 
the attention of our members now. The 
Convention will celebrate its hundredth 
meeting this year, and a special program 
will attract a very large attendance. 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., and Rev. John 
van Schaick, D. D., will be present and 
will deliver sermons, and it is hoped that 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary may also attend and 
address the convention. The occasional 
sermon will be delivered by Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D. A pageant which will 
pass in review the principal events in the 
history of Universalism in Pennsylvania 
will be presented Saturday night, May 23, 
and elaborate preparations are being 
made for splendid music, accurate cos- 
tuming, an old-fashioned theological de- 
bate which resulted in the organization of 
a Universalist church at Sheshequin, and 
many other interesting features. All who 
are planning to attend and to remain over 
night are asked to communicate with Rev. 
J. D. Herrick, Towanda, Pa., as soon as 
possible. 
George A. Gay. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Harold I. Merrill, of the Brunswick, 
Maine, Universalist church, was the 
speaker at the chapel service at Bowdoin 
College on April 19. 


Rey. Laurence B. Walker of Roxbury, 
Mass., is in the Baker Memorial Hospital 
but is improving in health. 


Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., 
preached the sermon before the Methodist 
Ministers’ Association of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on April 13, taking as his subject 
“The Soul of Religion.” 


Rey. Harry Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., will speak over the radio from 
Greensboro station, WBIG, on May 3 
and May 10 at 2.30 o’clock, in a series of 
four Sunday afternoon addresses on ‘‘The 
Golden Age of the Drama in America.” 


Walter MacPeek, a member of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, associated with the Boy 
Scout Movement, is the author of an in- 
teresting booklet entitled “Glimpses into 
Boyland.” 


Mrs. Charles Conklin and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Dorothy Conklin, have moved 
from Canton, Mass., to Cambridge, where 
they are living at 84 Irving St. 


Hon. John W. Manson of Pittsfield, 
Maine, has given $10,000 to the Univer- 
salist church in that town in memory of 
Mrs. Lelia E. Manson, his wife, whose 
death occurred recently. This amount 
establishes a fund, the income from which 
is to be used for the current expenses of 
the Pittsfield church. 


Rev. Harry L. Thornton, of Framing- 
ham, Mass., is to preach as regular supply 
at Marion, Mass., through the remainder 
of Apriland through May. It is expected 
that he will have the services in Marion 
throughout the summer. 


Those who will supply the pulpit for 
Rey. Alfred J. Cardall, South Weymouth, 
Mass., during May are: Mr. George La 
Pointe, May 8; Mr. Reginald Deacon, 
May 10 and 24; Mr. Robert H. Lewis, 
May 17; and Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, 
May 13. These are all students in the 
School of Religion at Tufts College. 


The preachers at the First Univer- 
salist Church in Lowell, Mass., for May 
will be: Mr. Donald Lothrop, May 3; 
Rey. Frank W. Merrick, D. D., May 10; 
Rey. Clarence R. Skinner, D. D., May 
17 and 24; Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., 
May 31. 


Rev. Henry M. Cary, D. D., and 
family reached the United States on April 
8, landing at San Francisco, where they 
were entertained by Rey. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard C. Ruggles. Dr. and Mrs. Cary 
spoke several times in Cakland. On the 
afternoon of April 12, the Ruggles and 
Cary families started for the Yosemite, 


and Interests 


from which point the Carys will drive 
across the continent, reaching home on 
May 15. 


Miss Alice King Nash, daughter of 
Mrs. Fred Parks Nash, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and A. Horton Dietz of Detroit, 
Mich., were married at the Woman’s Club 
of Minneapolis April 9. Dr. Marion D. 
Shutter of the Church of the Redeemer 
performed the ceremony. The bride’s 
father, the late Fred P. Nash, was a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Church of 
the Redeemer. 


Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro, 
Mass., was elected president of the Idle- 
wild Fellowship at the recent meeting at 
Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass. Rev. 
Weston Cate of Auburn, Me., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer and Rey. A. A. 
Blair of Orange, Mass., was elected vice- 
president. 


Rey. Will E. Roberts has just accepted 
a callto the pastorate of the Universalist 
church at East Lempster, N. H. This 
church has services from the last Sunday 
in June to the first Sunday in September 
inclusive, every year. This will be Mr. 
Roberts’ third summer with this parish. 


Rev. LeGrand Powers, who spent two 
weeks recently at Hahneman Hospital, 
Philadelphia, for observation and diag- 
nosis, has been discharged with the verdict 
that there is nothing more serious the 
matter with him than failing eyesight. 
Dr. Powers’ many friends will rejoice to 
learn this. 


Colorado 


Denver.—Rev. H. H. Niles, pastor. 
Nine new pupils have been added to the 
Sunday school recently. The attendance 
in the school on April 12 was twenty-two 
more than a year ago. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Rey. Charles Kramer, pas- 
tor. At the 87th annual meeting of the 
church James L. Christie was elected 
treasurer, and is now serving his sixth 
consecutive year. Julius W.. Christie 
was chosen moderator for his second year. 
Miss Beatrice Christie is the superintend- 
ent of our Sunday school, and thus have 
three generations come into the active 
service of the church. The membership 
of our church reveals a number of in- 
stances in which the third generation is 
now active. Our church has been main- 
tained free from mortgaged indebtedness 
for the past six years and a note of $1,000 
is all that remains unpaid of a $2,300 im- 
provement upon our parsonage. Mr. 
Kramer is now serving the church for the 
eighth year. Our Easter service was a 
gratifying success, with a splendid con- 
gregation present and an excellent program 
of Easter music. Among those present at 
the service was Mr. Benjamin Fletcher, 
who in less than two months will be 


ninety-four years of age, and who is the 
oldest Odd Fellow in the state of Con- 
necticut. Mr. Fletcher is president of 
the City Savings Bank and has been elected 
to this office for the past twenty-three 
consecutive years. The rite of baptism 
was administered at Easter time to a 
class of six persons, and three were ad- 
mitted to the church. Two additional 
members were admitted into our church 
fellowship recently, one of whom, Ray- 
mond J. Vaughan, Jr., a graduate of our 
high school, expects to enter St. Lawrence 
University in the fall to prepare for the 
Universalist ministry. Our church was 
represented by the pastor and a delega- 
tion from its membership at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer’s pastorate of the Universalist 
church of New Haven, at the dedication 
of the new Universalist church at Hart- 
ford, at the recent State Convention of 
the Connecticut Young People’s Union at 
Meriden, and also at a session of the Men’s 
Club of the Universalist church at Dan- 
bury. April 21 the Universalist Woman’s 
Club held its annual Experience Party 
at the home of Mrs. Geo. W. Jackman, and 
April 24 a Vermont sugaring off party 
was held at the church. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. A family get-together on April 8 
brought out nearly a hundred members 
and friends of the parish. The hostesses 
were Mrs. T. L. Heath, Mrs. S. B. Cum- 
mings, Mrs. George Dunn, Miss Helen 
Swan, Miss Della Noyes, and Miss Carrie 
Tucker. Supper was followed by a social 
evening. The men of the parish had a 
supper and social evening on April 15, 
with David Klain in charge of arrange- 
ments. The annual men’s supper, on 
April 22, brought out a fair crowd, in spite 
of many other events during the week. 
A vaudeville entertainment followed for 
which Mr. Rheiner contributed acts in 
ventriloquism and magic. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rey. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. Inthe report of Arthur W. Pinkham, 
chairman of the board of trustees, an in- 
teresting summary is made of changes in 
the church year just closing. The vestry 
was redecorated, a fire escape was placed 
on the parish house, and beautiful hangings 
installed about the platform of the Sunday 
school. During the year, the board made 
proper acknowledgment of a bequest of 
$2,000 under the will of the late S. T. 
Patterson, and as requested has set it up 
as the Mary F. Patterson Fund; it like- 
wise expressed its sincere appreciation 
of the gift of two beautiful windows from 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Spinney, one in 
memory of their mother and father, and 
the other their own gift; and gratefully 
received a contribution of $500 from the 
Fullman Mission as a further reduction 
against the expenditure made on the in- 
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stallation of the new kitchen. On March 
25, 1938, the First Universalist Society of 
Lynn will have been organized a full cen- 
tury, and in September of that same year 
this present edifice will have been dedicated 
sixty years. The parish already is plan- 
ning a celebration, and as part of the 
celebration, the board proposes the re- 
decoration of the church auditorium, new 
carpets and cushions, enlarged chancel, a 
new rose window over the altar, a new 
lighting scheme, new heating and ventilat- 
ing arrangements in the parish house, re- 
placement of settees with five hundred 
chairs, and liquidation of the $26,000 
church indebtedness. 


Gardner and Leominster.—Rev. Clark 
L. Paddock, pastor. Our minister was up 
at 5.80 Easter morning to lead a sunrise 
union service of the young people of Gard- 
ner. The service was held in the Chestnut 
Street Methodist Church. The subject 
was “The Reasonableness of Personal 
Service.” At our regular morning service 
three children and one adult were baptized, 
and five were received into the church. 
Communion was observed. There were 
seventy present. At Leominster in the 
evening thirty-one were present. In Gard- 
ner in the evening a concert was given by 
the church school with an attendance of 
above seventy. 


Rockport.—Rev. George M. Gerrish, 
pastor. We had a very successful fair 
in February, making more money than 
last year. Our Easter Sunday was a 
great success, with over two hundred in 
the congregation. Consequently the col- 
lection was as good as in former years, in 
spite of the hard times, which affected the 
special offering. Since Mr. Gerrish has 
been with us the attendance has never 
dropped below fifty even in a severe storm. 
We have a vested choir of seventeen in 
the Sunday school which sang both on 
Easter Sunday and April 12. Beginning 
June 21, we are going to try out a 9.30 a.m. 
service, getting through for the day 
at 10.30 a. m. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Carl A. Seaward, 
pastor. The newly-formed Men’s Club 
of some twenty-five members has been 
active. Bowling matches are rolled-off 
every other Monday and once a month a 
business session is conducted and an eve- 
ning’s entertainment is provided. As a 
Men’s Club news letter to prospective 
members puts it: “The March meeting 
featured a fiery debate between ‘Herb’ 
Frazier and our Parson on the subject, 
‘Resolved: That Capital Punishment Be 
Abolished.’ Don’t ask: us who won be- 
cause we haven’t decided—both sides 
were so good.”’ On March 17, the Ladies’ 
Unit held its first all-day session in the 
parish house under the leadership of the 
new president, Mrs. Richard Ricker. 
The Mr. and Mrs. Club held a bridge- 
dance on April 9. The Young Women’s 
Club has been meeting semi-monthly for 
the purpose of good fellowship and gift 


making. The members of the Y. P. C. U. 
have been conducting devotional services 
regularly under the leadership of Arthur 
Littlefield and Muriel Bond. The event 
of the month was the ordination. of Carl 
Albert Seaward as minister of the Univer- 
salist Church. There were 135 persons at 
the Easter service. ‘‘A ‘clean talk’—and 
illustrated—by Elmer Hallock” was the 
feature of the April 18 meeting. A feature 
in May will be the Mock Trial, in which 
twenty-six of the club members will take 
part. In May or June there will be a pri- 
vate yachting trip to Gloucester and the 
Annisquam River. On the call of the 
pastor, a Ministers’ Council, a body rep- 
resentative of all parish organizations 
through their presidents, was formed re- 
cently at a meeting held at the home of 
Mrs. Richard Ricker. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. Interesting and instructive meet- 
ings were held in the church the week 
before Easter. Mr. Gleason gave three 
fine sermons, with the choir assisting. 
Each service was fairly well attended, 
especially that of Friday evening, when 
a fine supper was served in the dining- 
room, which was well patronized. Several 
from the Owatonna church attended. 
Nearly all remained for the service. 
Easter morning the church was beautifully 
decorated with a profusion of Easter 
lilies, carnations, hyacinths, ferns and 
potted plants. The choir, augmented for 
the occasion, was at its best and the church 
was well filled. The special Easter offer- 
ing for which cards of invitation had been 
sent to each member mounted to $90 and 
brought out some who had not attended 
for some time. Several weeks before 
that the men of the parish served a turkey 
dinner which called out a large attend- 
ance, some 300 or more being served, and 
although they had provided seventeen 
turkeys they had to send out for more. 
Every one had an enjoyable time and 
profits were good. Those serving wore 
costumes of colonial times. Our ladies 
recently put on a Clara Barton evening, 
when events in the life of the ‘‘angel of 
the battlefield’ were given, 


North Carolina 


Inman’s Chapel.—Rev. Hannah J. Pow- 
ell, pastor. On Sunday, April 12, brought 
three miles by their mother, kept from 
coming on Easter Sunday by the inclement 
weather, Jane Powell Guy, Ruth Downing 
Guy, and Richard Bradford Guy were 
christened. This all came about at the in- 
sistence of Ruth Downing Guy, four 
years old, who wished to be christened in 
her Japanese coat before her picture is 
sent to Japan. Aunt Jane, who has 
many grandchildren in our Inman’s Chapel 
flock, stood as godmother, and the christen- 
ing bowl sent from Japan by Miss Downing 
was used. Japanese quinces were the ap- 
propriate decorations and Ruth Downing 


Guy wore some in her hair. Little Eva 
Inman sang a solo, ‘‘Come, Children, 
Come.” 


Wisconsin 


Monroe.—Rey. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. Faster was an inspiring occasion. 
The pastor christened five children, includ- 
ing his own little grandson, and received 
one new member into the church. Several 
others have indicated their intention of 
uniting in June. The ladies decorated 
the church with Easter lilies, palms, ferns 
and roses, and nearly 200 persons attended 
the service. Anthems, solos, and Easter 
hymns were well sung by our choir, and 
all were impressed with the harmony and 
beauty of the service. Our ladies meet 
twice each month for work. They have 
assumed large obligations in connection 
with the finances of the church, and do 
many things to help carry on. At pres- 
ent the church is being cleaned and re- 
decorated in part, in anticipation of our 
coming State Convention May 19-20. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 92. Monroe, Wis., 
5. Bridgeport, Conn., 6. South Wey- 
» mouth, Mass., 1, Gardner, Mass., 3. 
Total, 107. 
* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
Previouslyreported jae trea 882° 
Kent) Ohioucd. su. Jd: 6 
Springboro, Ohio) ==; 4-h.can eee 6 
Outlaw’s' Bridge: No Can ascents i 
Monroe,- Wis. se. ae eee 1 
Bridgeport, Conn., 2.2 eee 5 
Gardner, Niass., nce en. hae 5 
Hardwick, IWasst, seria vane 12 

Total se QoRek io. CMR ee 107 RY aaa 908 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 567) 

middle of the century the reform turned to 
America to keep the liberating spirit alive. 
The book, which was first published twenty- 
three years ago, traces the movement in 
Europe and America from its beginning, 
and in this re-edition brings it up to date. 

It is interesting to contrast this move- 
ment with Zionism, since both are at- 
tempts to solve the same problem. Zion- 
ism arose in the last years of the past cen- 
tury amidst the intense persecution of 
the Jews throughout both Hastern and 
Western Europe. On the belief that the 
real foundation of nationality is- race, 
with each race a nation, Zionism has tried 
to establish a national Jewish home in 
Palestine. | Reform Judaism, however, has 
continually reaffirmed its conviction that 
it can have no other object than a religious 
one, in such statements as the following: 

“Tnasmuch as we are unqualifiedly com- 
mitted to the total separation of Church 
and State, we discountenance any move- 
ment in Jewish communities on other 
than the religious basis which would 
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violate this principle and tend to create 

the impression that the Jews are an im- 

perium in imperio.” 

Reformed Jews have no objection to any 
Jews who may desire to do so returning to 
Palestine. But they do strongly protest 
against the implication that the Jews are 
“a people without a country.’”’ The Jew 
ought to be at home in all lands. Thus 
Reform Judaism becomes liberal and pro- 
gressive by maintaining the ideal set up 
by the Dispersion long ago. 

Richard P. Carter. 

Department of Comparative Religion, 

Dartmouth College. 

* * 
Chapters in Church History 

Conflicts of the Early Church. By 
W. D. Niven. (R. R. Smith. $2.00.) 
Professor Niven of Trinity College, 

Glasgow, deals with the development of 

the early church into the church of the 

fourth century not as a mere unfolding of 
what was implicit in the beginning, nor 

a process of degeneration, but as an or- 

ganic process. This process he traces, ina 

scholarly but lucid manner, through the 
successive conflicts. From each “the 
church emerged in some respect or other 

a very different entity.” It is very clear 

to Dr. Niven that we can no more restore 

“primitive Christianity” than we can 

reproduce the conditions of the first cen- 

tury. His book ends on that note. We 
hope he will carry the story farther down 
through the centuries and bring to later 
periods of conflict his powers of lucid ex- 
position and concise summary. 
S. 
* * 

Stories Postage Stamps Tell. By Sig- 
mund J. Rothschild. (Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50.) 

“There is not a subject taught in the 
schools that can not be reached, in some 
angle or other, through the medium of 
postage stamps,” says Mr. Rothschild. 
He then proceeds to prove his thesis by 
presenting almost every subject of human 
inquiry from the abc’s to zoology by means 
of well-chosen and excellently arranged 
illustrative plates accompanied by brief 
ocmments. For instance, the plate illus- 
trating Architecture begins with a stamp 
portraying a primitive African hut and 
ends with one showing a modern office 
building. In between are such stamps as 
the German one showing the Cathedral at 
Cologne and the Greek stamp bearing the 
image of the Parthenon. From the Air 
Mail section we learn, that the first air 
mail stamps were those used on French 
letters sent out of Paris via balloon during 
the siege of 1870. There are many more 
just such curious and interesting items of 
knowledge to be gleaned from this work. 
The book was written for boys and girls 
“from 8 to 80” and any boy or girl from 
eight to eighty should enjoy it. 

E. H. Lalone. 

Canton, N. Y. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Harry Elmore Hurd of Boston, 
author of “Possessions of a Sky 
Pilot” and “Mountains and Mole- 
hills,” is a writer of essays and short 
stories., He served for eighteen 
years in the ministry of the Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches. 
During the World War he served 
in France as chaplain. He is now 
giving his time to literary work. 

Mary Grace Canfield is the wife 
of Rev. Harry Lee Canfield of 
Greensboro, N.C. During the sum- 
mer months Mrs. Canfield runs a 
business in Woodstock, Vt. 

Rev. Frederick William Betts was 
born in Illinois in 1858, educated 
at St. Lawrence, and ordained to 
the Universalist ministry in 1886. 
Since Nov. 1, 1889, he has been 
pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y. He 
has been president of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists, 
and trustee of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. He is the author 
of “The Philosophy and Faith of 
Universalism,” “Billy Sunday: The 
Man and His Method,” ‘‘The Abid- 
ing Light,’ and “Forty Fruitful 
Years’”’—the story of his life. 

Rev. Herbert A. Jump since 1927 
has been pastor of Union Congre- 
gational Church, Boston. 

Rev. Robert Wells Veach is a 
Presbyterian minister who has been 
Professor. of Religious Pedagogy 
and Dean of the Bible Training 
School of New York. He served in 
France during the war. 

Rey. Lyman Ward, D. D., is head 
of the Southern Industrial Insti- 
tute at Camp Hill, Alabama. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is a Boston 


architect who is especially inter-' 


ested in Colonial history. He is a 
member of the board of trustees of 


the First Parish Church of Dor-- 


chester, Unitarian, and chairman 
of the pulpit committee. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. While he spent some 
months in a monastery with the idea 
of becoming a Catholic priest, he 
joined the Episcopal Church while 
he was still a student. He gradu- 
ated from the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, where he 
was ordained. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Dr. Etz, speaking for the General Con- 
vention, requests every Universalist minis- 
ter who possibly can do so to attend the 
meeting at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, on Monday morning, May 3. 

The speaker will be Rev. Dr. L. J. van 
Holk, of Amsterdam, Holland, a man of 
great ability and of world-wide reputation. 
He comes to America as the secretary of 
“The International Association for the 
Promotion of Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom,”’ and he will have a 
most vital message. 

Two associations of Unitarian ministers 
have been invited to attend this meeting 
and have formally accepted. 

It is important that all attendants be 
at the church not later than 10.45. 

* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


At 3 p. m. on May 5 the Old Colony 
Association of Universalists will meet at 
the First Universalist Church, Taunton. 
There will be a symposium on “What 
has the Universalist Church to offer to 
the world to-day?” in which the following 
ministers will take part: Rev. Arthur W. 
Grose, D. D., Rev. William A. Haney, 
Rev. Luther Morris, Rev. Douglas L. 
Houghton, and Rev. Adelbert Allison. 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
will be the afternoon speaker, and at 7.30 
Mrs. Tillinghast, Commissioner of Im- 
migration, will speak on “Immigration 
and Its Problems,” and the Kiwanis Club 
will sing. Reservations for supper, at 
50 cents, can be made by writing to Rev. 
William A. Haney, 175 High St., Taunton. 


* * 


HANEY RAISING $75,000 


“Tnstead of putting a monument over 
Clara Barton’s grave, you are making this 
work a tribute to her memory,” said Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W.N.M.A., 
at a luncheon in the University Club, Tues- 
day, April 21, attended by presidents of 
Mission Circles within easy reach of Bos- 
ton, and their campaign leaders. The 
guests were present to hear the story of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace-Ferry Beach 
Park Campaign for $75,000 to assure the 
future of their work. The meeting ended 
amid cheers: “We will doit! We will do 
it!” led by Rev. Charles A. Haney. 

Miss Alice G. Enbom, Executive Sec- 
retary of the W. N. M. A., presided. She 
first introduced Miss Helen Olney of Ox- 
ford, Mass., the great, great, grandniece 
of Clara Barton, who spoke interestingly 
of Miss Barton, and of what great pleasure 
it would be to her to know that her Birth- 
place was being held as a shrine, and how 
much more pleasing it would be to her to 
have a service to little girls carried on 
there. Mr. Haney was next introduced 
and he presented Rev. Charles P. Hall of 
Somerville, who knew Miss Barton, and 
who gave some touching anecdotes of her 
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courage on the battlefields of the Civil 
War. 

Mr. Haney announced that Shreve, 
Crump and Low, leading jewelers of Bos- 
ton, gave up one of their finest show win- 
dows, the past week, to display—for the 
first time publicly—the jewels Miss Barton 
received from nobles, governments, and 
patriotic societies. The Red Cross co- 
operated with Mrs. S. Herbert Wilkins 
and Miss Saidee Riccius of Worcester, 
great grandniece of Miss Barton, in making 
the display a success by making a beautiful 
Red Cross flag of heavy silk provided by 
the campaign committee. Miss Riccius 
is custodian of the Clara Barton decora- 
tions. The exhibit attracted large crowds. 

The next speaker was Miss Kirk, who 
was followed by Mrs. Wilkins. Mrs. 
Wilkins aptly said, ‘“This is Universalism 
carried into life.’ Eben Prescott, presi- 
dent of Ferry Beach Park Association, de- 
clared that the launching of the campaign 
already promises success—if every one 
does his part. Carl Hempel, introduced 
as “dean of many institutes at Ferry 
Beach,” spoke inspiringly of the activities 
there. 

Mr. Haney invited the ladies to ask 
questions, and described in detail the book- 
lets, calendars, letters, newspaper articles, 
and ivory-tinted casts which are being 
used in the campaign. He described the 
campaign as one of individuals, and not 
of church organizations, and exhibited 
one of the mite boxes to be used with the 
slogan, “Give a Cent and Get a Cent.” 
A cent a day dropped in the mite box for a 
definite period will make the campaign a 
success. These boxes are to be distributed 
by the Mission Circles and the young 
people’s societies. The Clara Barton 
Guilds and the Y. P. C. U. presidents have 
been asked to help. 

The simplicity of the plan was stressed. 
‘The larger churches will each receive forty- 
eight mite boxes, which means that twenty- 
four women will take twenty-four boxes 
and get twenty-four other women to take 
theremainder. These gifts will not relieve 
the young people from their yearly support 
of the camp work, they simply assure the 
Birthplace and the Park of small, perma- 
nent funds to give stability and permanence 
to the work. 

The drive opens with great enthusiasm 
and every assurance of a notable success. 


Notices 


CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


The California State Convention will be held in 
Santa Paula, May 12-15. 
* & 
CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 99th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Danbury on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 18 and 14, 1931. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
of Coldwater, New York, will speak on “Present 
Day Trends among Church Women.” 

The Wednesday evening address on ‘“‘Why a Uni- 
versalist Church?” will be given by Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, New York City. 
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The occasional sermon will be preached on Thurs- 
day morning by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Dan- 
bury, followed by the observance of the communion. 

The invitation of the pastor and the trustees is 
most cordial. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
x Ox 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1931, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 

State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
x * 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The 37th annual convention of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Connecticut will be 
held in Danbury, Conn., on May 13, 1931, at 1.30 
p. m. An address, ‘‘Present Day Trends Among 
Church Women,” will be given by Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker of Coldwater, N. Y., vice-president of the 
W. N. M. A. Business session, with reports and 
election of officers. 

Mabel W. Woolley, Secretary. 
a 
SECRETARY AVAILABLE 


A young lady active in local and state Y. P. C. U. 
work, a graduate of a well-known business college 
in the secretarial course and with five years experi- 
ence, is very anxious to secure a position as secretary 
to a minister or church, that she may do something 
more for the Universalist Church. Any one in- 
terested in securing such a worker will receive fur- 
ther information by writing to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

of 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 72d annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Independent 


Christian Church, Gloucester, Mass., May 20 and’ 


21, 1931, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Independent Christian Church (Universalist) 
of Gloucester, the oldest Universalist Society in the 
world, invites all Universalists in Massachusetts 
to attend the meetings of the State Convention in 
Gloucester May 19, 20 and 21, 1931. 

No doubt many of our people throughout the state 
will take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
this occasion to make a pilgrimage to the ‘“‘Cradle of 
Universalism.” It was this old historie church, 
founded in 1774, of which Rev. John Murray was the 
first pastor. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mrs. May L. Winchester, 61 Middle Street, 
telephone 630, not later than May 12. Lodging 
and breakfast will be provided without cost to as 
many as can be taken care of. Upon application to 
Mrs. Winchester she will make reservations at a ho- 
tel, if desired. Rates are $2.00 single and $4.00 
double room with water; $3.50 single and $5.00 
double, with bath. Or reservations can be made in 
tourist homes at the rate of $1.50 up. 

Reservations for the banquet on May 21 should 
be made not later than May 18, by writing Mrs. 
George D. Winchester, Edgewood Road, Gloucester, 
telephone 2947-M. 


Directions 


Trains: Trains from the North Station, Boston, 
run to Gloucester about every hour of the day, making 
the trip in one hour’s time. To reach the church 
from the station take Washington Street, turning 
left at the Joan of Are statue on to Middle Street. 
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Automobiles: After passing Stage Fort Park, turn 
left on to Middle Street and continue across Wash- 
ington Street still on Middle Street to Church Street. 
The church is at the junction of Church and Middle 
Streets. 

+e 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury St., Boston, on May 11, 1931, at 9.30 a. m., 
for the examination of Mr. Wilbur B. Miller “as to 
his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. H. Leining, Secretary. 
: x ok 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 100th session of the State Convention of Penn- 
sylvania will meet at Towanda, May 22, 23, 24, to 
hear reports, elect officers and transact such other 
business as may legally come before said meeting. 

H.E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The members of the Church of the Messiah of 
Towanda extend to all Universalists of the state an 
invitation to become their guests at the State Con- 
vention to be held May 22, 23, 24, 1931. The parish 
will entertain in their homes free of charge all who 
wish lodging and breakfast. Write Miss Lillian 
Wood, Mechanic Street, Towanda, Pa., when you 
will arrive and how long you wish entertainment. 
Any preferring hotel accommodations should notify 
Miss Wood. The Ward House will be Convention 
Headquarters. Towanda is a strong parish and has 
a splendid equipment. 

In behalf of the parish, 


James D. Herrick, pastor. 
* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 46th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held int the Universalist church, Gloucester, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 20, 1931, at 10 a. m. 

To elect officers for the ensuing year. 

To vote on the following change in the By-Laws 
as recommended by the Board of Directors: “That 
the title ‘District Vice-President’ be changed to 
‘District Director;’ that the name ‘Board of Di- 
rectors’ be changed to ‘Executive Board’ in all 
places where these above names appear in the By- 
Laws.” 

To vote on the change: “Two auditors, one of whom 
shall be a certified accountant; these auditors to be 
appointed by the president and approved by the 
Board of Directors,” to read as follows, ‘‘an auditor 
who shall be a certified accountant; this auditor to 
be appointed by the president and approved by the 
Board of Directors.’”’ See Art. VII, Sec. 4 (C). 

To vote on the change of “‘ Universalist Leader” 
to “Christian Leader.’’ See Art V. Sec. 3. See 
Art. XIII. 

To vote on the change of the word “‘shall’”’ to the 
word ‘‘may’’ in reference to district vice-presidents 
throughout Section 8, Art. VII, of the By-Laws. 

To transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Emma R. Gage, 


Recording Secretary. 
oy ae 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 


White Lake, N. C., June 15 to 21. - Directed by 
the North Carolina Convention. For information 
write Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Universalist, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
19 to 28. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education and the Southern Association of Uni- 
versalists. For information, write Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, 1617 E. 14th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
iton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1. 
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Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. S. 8. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 13 to 21. Miss Eola. Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 


Obituary 
; Mrs. Nellie Jones 


After a winter of ill health Mrs. Nellie Jones died 
April 8, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Guy L. 
Shorey, in Gorham, New Hampshire. Of Metho- 
dist training, she was born in Utica, New York, and 
all her married life was spent there. In her several 
years at Gorham she was happy in the work of the 
Universalist church. A woman of unusually sweet 
personality, friendly and kind in her manner to 
every one, she won the love and affection of all who 
knew her. Her death is a severe blow to her family 
and a great loss to her many friends. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in the home, and interment was be- 
side her husband in New York. 


Solomon Burk 


Solomon Burk of Blenheim, Ontario, died in the 
Public General Hospital, Chatham, on Wednesday, 
April 8, in his seventy-fourth year. For several 
weeks Mr. Burk had been very ill and it was believed 
he was making satisfactory recovery, when it became 
necessary to remove him to the hospital for an oper- 
ation from which he did not rally. 

Living most of his life in this community, he has 
always been associated with the Universalist church. 
He assisted in its building fifty-one years ago and 
became one of its earliest members. Ever retaining 
his interest he has been a loyal active worker always 
and a beloved and faithful member of the Sunday 
school. 

He is survived by his wife and five sons and six 
daughters, which constituted his entire family, as 
follows: Christian, Sherman, Roy, Merton, Stephen, 
all of Blenheim; Mrs. James Richardson, Highgate; 
Mrs. Wm. T. Green, Fargo; Mrs. Bernice Pardo, 
Blenheim; Mrs. Levi Nutt, Muskoka; Mrs. Rae 
Marshall, Sandwich, and Miss Evelyn at home. 
There are also thirty-two grandchildren, two brothers 
and three sisters. 

The funeral service, which was held at the church, 
was conducted by Rev. Phillips L. Thayer, and 
interment was at the Burk Cemetery. 


Charles A. Russell 


Mr. Charles A. Russell, aged seventy years, died 
at his home in Mt. Gilead, Ohio, April 8, 1931. The 
funeral service, which was largely attended, was 
conducted by Rev. Sara L. Stoner, pastor of the 
local Universalist church. The Masonic Order held 
a@ service at the grave. 

Charles A. Russell will long be remembered for 
his sterling qualities of mind and heart. He builded 
his own monument in the hearts of his neighbors 
and friends 
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SONGS OF CHEER 


by 
JULIAN S CUTLER 
Price $2.00 
A privately printed collection of the choicest 
poems that found such ready acceptance and wide 
appreciation during the author’s lifetime. 
A limited number of copies may be obtained from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weli-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
ated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
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placed. For Catalogue write 
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Crackling 


The violinist’s daughter had a pet Aire- 
dale named Pal. One day the mother 
was practising for an appearance at a 
social function. Pal, outside the window, 
was giving a howling accompaniment. 
Finally the little girl came over to her 
mother and pleadingly said: 

“O mother, won’t you please play some- 
thing that Pal doesn’t know?”—Liberly. 
* * 

On a rainy day, a much-jeweled woman 
in a sable coat boarded a tramear. 

“T don’t suppose I’ve ridden on a tram 
for two years,”’ she said to the conductor, a 
gloomy fellow, as she gave him her fare. 
“T ride in my own car,’’ she explained. 

The conductor punched her ticket. 

“You don’t know how much we’ve 
missed you,”’ he said quietly.—Ti-Bits. 

* * 

Young Zoologist (who has been asked to 
radiocast): ‘“‘And all the time, darling, 
though millions may be listening in, I 
shall be thinking of you alone.” 

Darling: ‘‘And what’s your lecture 
about, old thing?”’ 

Young Zoologist: “Freaks of nature.”’— 
Punch. 

“Do you remember that couple we met 
on the steamer we took such a violent 
fancy to; I mean the couple we invited 
to visit us?” 

“Yeah. You don’t mean to say—” 

“Yes, the idiots are actually coming!’”’— 
Life. 

* * 

O. H. Caldwell, radio engineer, states 
that, if Einstein’s theory of curved space 
is correct, all radio programs will some day 
be echoed back to earth. “O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory?”’— Unity. 

* * & 

Friend (to young wife contemplating 
divorce): ‘‘Remember, dear, you took 
your husband for better or for worse.” 

Young Wife: ‘But I didn’t take him 
for good, did I?”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Do you know your wife is telling 
around that you can’t keep her in clothes?” 

“That’s nothing. I bought her a home 
and I can’t keep her in that either.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Mr. Huss is also of early American an- 
cestry, being a descendant of John Huss, 
the fourteenth-century reformer and the- 
ologian—— New York Evening Post. 

* * 
“These cakes are as hard as stone.” 
“I know. Didn’t you hear her say, 


‘Take your pick’ when she handed them — 


around?”’—The Baptist. 
* * 

“What is more pleasant than a cold 
bath before breakfast?” asks a writer. The 
answer is: No cold bath before breakfast.— 
Punch. 
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By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 
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“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
a mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. —_ Price $2.00. 
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“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Publishéd at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. . 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. 
Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° scc'the trette HOLL FARM 
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Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both Z 
religious and nature study circles. Down 2 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. - 
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THE LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 
A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 
pages, sixteen illustrations. Price $1.00. 


“Like a letter from home.”—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.”—A New Yorker. 


“Tt seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.”—A North Carolinian. 

“Hmbodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 


with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.”—A Californian. 
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